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“A Goodly Company” 


On September 1, 1961, Dr. Felix Compton Robb moved into an 
impressive and durable line. He became president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Peabody is the latest, (and we fondly hope en- 
during of that series of educational institutions whose beginning was 
Davidson Academy, chartered by the legislature of North Carolina in 
1785. 

The catalogue of headships is one of major distinction, at times even 
of brilliance. Use your acquaintance with educational history in assess- 
ing this list: Thomas Craighead, James Priestley, Philip Lindsley, John 
Berrien Lindsley, Eben S. Stearns, William Harold Payne, James D. 
Porter, Bruce Ryburn Payne, Sidney Clarence Garrison, Henry H. Hill. 
And now, into that line has stepped worthily Felix Compton Robb. 

A college president is a man to be considered. He is always the 
best existing measure of the college. His weakness will tend to dissolve 
the college’s strength, and his strength will add cubits to its proper 
performance. The college will tend to establish itself at his level. 

It is the known and accepted mission of George Peabody College 
for Teachers to provide the schools with its share of the best possible 
teachers. That is a responsibility in the due discharge of which Pea- 
body rises to eminency. It is a mission into which President Robb’s 
talents, training, and personality fit admirably. And so it is our wish 
that his tenure in that line will be long, and our expectation that it will 
add its increment of honor to the achievements of his forerunners. 
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CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Many years ago, in what was then called “Grade Three Model,” | 
studied grammar from an ugly little textbook with a repulsive brown 
cover. Most of it was pretty dull and téchnical, but it provided an 
occasional thrill. I can still recall my excitement when I discovered 
the statement that “the English alphabet is defective, redundant and 
inconsistent.” I loved the sound of those words; I even spent some 
time learning them in the vain hope that the teacher might ask me a 
question that would give me the opportunity to use them. 

“Great are the joys,” says Santayana, “of haste and of radicalism, 
and young philosophers must not be deprived of them.” Perhaps there 
was enough of the young radical in me that I got an unholy joy from 
the idea of attacking the integrity of anything as ancient and sacrosanct 
as the alphabet. The discovery, a bit farther down the page, that the 
redundant letters were C, Q, J and X and the realization that, if the 
suggested reform were carried out, my first name would begin with a 
K was a trifle disconcerting but it gave me only slight pause. I was 
for two weeks an earnest advocate of alphabet reform. 

Now, many years later, I note that the alphabet is just the same as 
it was in those halcyon days in Cowansville Academy. I have since 
learned that even so important a body as the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation (now the NEA) listened to several addresses and deliberated 
learnedly on the reform of the alphabet without noticeable effect back 
in the 1860’s and ’70’s. And a former British poet laureate, Robert 
Bridges, had the writings of his latter years printed in an alphabet as 
modified by himself. The Oxford University Press used to issue his 
essays at intervals, in slim volumes with grey board covers, each set 
in type specially cut and embodying the author’s latest alphabetical 
reforms. Today the only effect of this innovation seems to be that they 





* Character and Opinion in the United States (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1956), p. 100. 
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are literary curiosities a trifle hard to read. 

But the alphabet is with us and worth knowing well, although some 
educators might be horrified at the thought of children memorizing it 
(French children sing it enthusiastically in the first grade). Yet when 
I see an adult blundering up and down the pages of a telephone 
directory in search of a name or impatiently flicking the cards in the 
catalog of a library, 1 am moved to wonder whether some work on the 
alphabet in his childhood would not have been wise. Nowadays, alpha- 
betical order is followed in a good many things besides telephone 
directories and card catalogs. Filing letters and other documents, 
arranging bibliographies, preparing class lists even—these and dozens 
of other common tasks call for some alphabetical skill. 

Few persons would today go as far as the unknown author of the 
NEW ENGLAND PRIMER who warned Puritan babes of his time that 

He who ne’er learns his A, B, C, 
Forever will a Blockhead be. 


Those people dealt in strong words and phrases; “forever” meant just 
what it said and a Blockhead was a Blockhead—not “an exceptional 
child.” Yet, in spite of the progress that we so readily assume ourselves 
to have made since Puritan days, a little observation will show anyone 
taking the trouble to make it that a lot of people waste both time and 
temper fumbling over alphabetical matters simply because they failed, 
back in the elementary school, to learn their A, B, C, and how to use it. 
On the need for attention to rational order in learning there is high 
authority. “‘No experience,” says John Dewey, “is educative that does 
not tend both to knowledge of more facts and entertaining of more ideas 
and to a better, a more orderly, arrangement of them. It is not true 
that organization is a principle foreign to experience.” There are a 
good many other organized bodies of important knowledge besides the 
alphabet. In some the order depends on custom alone, as in the al- 
phabet. In others it grows out of an inner logical consistency residing 
in the nature of the subject itself, as in the multiplication table. In 
most, it seems to be of both sorts, as in the geography of the United 
States or the works of Shakespeare. No subject is properly mastered 
until its particular organization is mastered as well as the facts. 





* Experience and Education (New York: The Macmi:lan Co., 1938), p. 102. 
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Group Sensitivity Training in a 
Teacher Education Program: 
an Initial Attempt 


O. L. DAVIS, JR., and NORMAN D. BOWERS 
School of Education . 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


Facilitation of individual pupil learning within the classroom group 
is a basic problem facing any teacher. To solve this problem requires 
sensitivity to the individual pupil and his constellation of personal 
needs and to classroom groups as they unfold their complex processes 
of formation, maintenance, cohesion, and operation. However, few 
attempts have been made to include specific group sensitivity training 
in teacher education curricula. The traditional approach has empha- 
sized information about pupil characteristics with teacher candidates 
having some opportunity to observe a classroom, make a case study, 
or participate in an action research project. Although helpful, these 
procedures probably are not sufficient in developing the necessary 
insights and skills for a teacher to be successful in work with classroom 
groups. 

How does a teacher candidate acquire sensitivity to the behavior of 
groups at work? How does he develop the skills to work effectively as 
a group member? How are leadership concepts developed? Lectures, 
readings, and participation in committee projects help. Needed, in 
addition, is the opportunity to practice skills as a group member; 
teceive feedback from other group members regarding individual 
impact; and from this practice and evaluation, increase understanding 
and sensitivity to forces at work in individuals and groups.’ Many of 
the principles and procedures developed by those interested in group 

2 See Gibb, J. R., “A Climate for Learning,” Adult Education, Summer, 1958, and Miles, 
Matthew B., “The Learning Process During Human Relations Training,” in Human 


Forces in Teaching and Learning, Selected Readings, Series 3. Washington, D.C.: National 
Training Laboratories, National Education Association, 1961, pp.76-87. 
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processes appear useful.’ Some procedures have been evaluated for 
teachers in-service, and one program currently under way at the 
University of North Carolina has attempted to plan a curricula aimed 
at developing increased group sensitivity of pre-service teachers. 

The first attempt was made during the Summer, 1960, with the 23 
selected college graduates that comprised the student body of the UNC 
Fifth Year Program in Teacher Education.’ As part of this experi- 
mental program, planned activities were designed to develop under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes necessary for future teachers to be 
initially successful in a classroom teaching experience. During the first 
six weeks, the Fifth Year students were concerned with the study of 
psychological and social foundations of education. A dominant organ- 
izing element was a concern with group behavior and group functioning. 
Lectures, readings, small group tasks, practice sessions in analyzing 
role playing, and discussions by the entire group were techniques 
employed. Practical classroom situations and information about social 
foundations, teachers’ classroom roles, and effects of group pressures 
provided the substance for much of the work. 


Outside the bounds of class work, the Fifth Year students developed 
a strong group identity. Most of the students had completed their 
undergraduate work at institutions other than the University of North 
Carolina. The UNC campus was unfamiliar to them. Few students 
knew each other before summer school. For most students, the sum- 
mer’s work was their initial contact with professional courses in Edu- 
cation. These conditions facilitated the students’ desire to become better 
acquainted with each other outside of class. Informal sub-groups, and 


2? See NTL Skill Exercises. Washington, D.C.: National Training Laboratory, National 
Education Association, N.D.; Miles, Matthew B., Learning to Work in Groups. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959; Miles, Matthew B., 
and Stephen M. Corey, “The First Cooperative Curriculum Research Institute,” in 
Research for Curriculum Improvement, 1957 yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1957, pp. 305-348; 
Henry, Nelson B., (ed.), The Dynamics of Instructional Groups. 59th NSSE Yearbook, 
Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

® Bowers, Norman D., and Robert S. Soar. Studies of Human Relations in the Teaching 
Learning Process, V. Final Report: Evaluation of Laboratory Human Relations Training 
for Classroom Teachers, 1961. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and Columbia, South 
Carolina, 1961. 

* The basic outline for this program is presented in Arnold Perry, “North Carolina’s 
New Fifth Year Program in Teacher Education,” The High School Journal, 43:262-270, 
February, 1960. 
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at times the entire group, arranged to eat meals, to study, to go on 
picnics and parties together. Coupled with the instructors’ attempt to 
develop group consciousness, these activities led quickly to a clearly- 
perceived identity as a special campus group, one with special oppor- 
tunities and problems.’ 

During the second half of the summer, an intensive two-week 
laboratory program featured lectures, “skill practice” sessions, and 
group discussions all structured as part of a course in general methods 
of teaching. Students were randomly assigned to two groups, numbering 
eleven and twelve respectively. 


Lectures dealt with such topics as “Maintenance and Cohesiveness 


9 «66 


of Groups” and “Problem-Solving in Small Groups.” “Skill practices” 
included role play and other activities designed to develop understand- 
ing of group process. Discussions were unstructured, with two staff 
members intervening only at crucial times to help the group complete 
its work. 

As might be expected, the discussion groups became the focal point 
of the experience. They functioned as other such groups have been 
described.’ 

There was a general uneasiness and restlessness about the lack of 
substance (“content”) and the absence of direction by an instructor. 
There were attempts by individuals to organize the group, to be arbi- 
trary and authoritative in goal-setting—all to be resisted and rebuffed 
by the others. Some students rejected the group; others came to the 
discussion sessions, said nothing or physically withdrew from the group. 
The groups initially resisted efforts to talk about their feelings and 
group process, but as the sessions continued, they became more willing 
to examine each other’s actions and feelings. As might be predicted, 
the group frequently failed to agree on particular “content” to discuss. 
Hostility toward the Program, each other, and the instructors was 
expressed in both groups during the second week. 


In the opinion of the instructors, some students made substantial 


* Only two students failed to take an active part in this process. Both were UNC 
student graduates and had their social and academic relations established with students 
not in the Fifth Year Program. 

* Weschler, I. R., and Reisel, J. Inside A Sensitivity Training Group. Los Angeles: 
University of California, Industrial Relations Monograph, No. 4, 1959. 
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progress in understanding group process; others made very little or no 
progress. Some students gained in ability to recognize their own and 
others’ sensitivity. For others, the discussions were personally threaten- 
ing, served to reinforce their unwillingness to “expose” ideas and 
feelings, and instilled a disposition against group efforts. In non- 
structured individual interviews with the students about the group 
experience, a number of questions and problems were raised. Some 
students did not “like” the discussion group experience. It was difficult 
to sit in the group, and even harder to participate. Students indicated 
that they had experienced years of becoming adept at using language 
to disguise their feelings and to conceal “themselves;” two weeks of a 
structure designed to allow them to “open up” and freely talk about 
events and process that was a part of them was, if nothing more, an 
irritant. They reported that they didn’t want and didn’t like to talk 
about their friends; that the discussion sessions put actions “under a 
fluoroscope” for everyone to view and discuss. Almost universal agree- 
ment was indicated that the identity of the total group was disturbed; 
that the “group of 23,” a well-formed one during the first summer 
session, was fragmented by the discussion group activity. Some stu- 
dents reported the discussion groups as simply unpleasant; most, how- 
ever, indicated generally positive reactions. 

Much evidence was obtained from a questionnaire that all student 
participants were asked to complete at the end of the two-week period.’ 
Generalized reactions of the students to four questions included: 


Question 1. What things do you understand better as a result of the 
group activity? 
People can disagree with authority (3) ;° a group goal is important 
(3); it is difficult for some people to understand others (3); 
individual cues are needed (3); it takes time for people to work 
together (2); it is hard to be tactful (2); one must recognize 
feelings of others (2); leadership changes with situations (2) ; 
other people are entitled to some opinion (1); conversation is 


necessary in a group (1); all people must contribute to a group 
7 Developed by Matthew B. Miles, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. Mimeographed, 1958. Copy in Bowers and Soar, op. cit. 


® The number in parentheses represents the frequency of mention of the statement. 
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(1); people forced to do things respond poorly (1); everyone’s 
feelings should be considered (1) 


Question 2. What things do you think you learned to do or do better 
as a result of the group activity? 
Respond in terms of my own feelings (12); evaluate more accu- 
rately my own or group contribution (9); be a better listener (5) ; 
be non-resentful of others’ criticism (3); give support to a person 
in a group (2); no response (3) 


Question 3. What feelings do you think you changed or improved? 
Not so hesitant, or more confident to talk about feelings (7); not 
so often assumed I’m rejected by the group from the start (2); 
fewer feelings or hostility to those not in agreement with self (3) ; 
tolerance and consideration of others (7); no response (2) 


Question 4. What skills do you think you developed? 


Listening skills (5); how to stimulate and draw out other people 
(2); more conscious of own role in group (1); disagreeing with 
what others said (1); more sensitive to others (1); don’t know 
(2) ; no response (3) 


Although much caution must be exercised in interpretation of these 
data, the general tone of the responses seems to be positive, and 
evidently students felt they gained from the two-week experience. 
Additional interviews with students approximately six weeks after the 
discussion groups indicated almost universal positive feeling toward 
the experience. 

That the discussion group sessions affected students’ personal and 
peer group acceptance is supported by some objective data. Students 
completed a sociometric questionnaire, “Whom Would You Choose?” 
and the Bills Index of Adjustment and Values (IAV) both before and 
after the two-week session. The “Whom Would You Choose?” was 
developed by the Fifth Year Program staff and includes twelve items 
such as “With whom would you choose to study?” “With whom would 
you choose to go to a concert?” “Who in the class seems to understand 
things most easily in class and out of class?” and “Whom in this class 
would you like to have as a teacher?” Unlimited choice was afforded 
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each respondent in choosing his classmates. 


The Bills IAV is a self-report instrument that provides an index of 
a person’s perceptions about himself and others." Rated are one’s 
perception of self as he is (actual), as he would like to be (ideal), 
and his satisfaction with his “actual” self. Included also are measures 
of perceptions of others’ actual and ideal self concepts and of others’ 
satisfaction with their actual self. 

On ten of the sociometric questions there was no statistically signi- 
ficant change (P = .05)” in the number of nominations received by 
the students as a group or men and women considered separately. As a 
total group, significantly more students were nominated following the 
two weeks’ period on the question of “Who would you choose to be 
your colleagues in a school?” However, on the topic of being chosen 
as “best friends,” students received fewer nominations following the 
sessions. 

After the discussion experience, the group’s “actual-self” ratings 
increased but decreased for the women when treated separately. No 
significant differences were observed in ratings of “acceptance of self,” 
and “actual and ideal others.” Following the two-week discussion and 
as compared with initial measurements, men tended to rate “others as 
less accepting of themselves,” while women tended to rate “others as 
more accepting of themselves.” More students’ “self” and “others” 
discrepancy scores (actual-ideal) decreased than increased. 


These findings might be interpreted as indicating more realistic 
perceptions and acceptances of self and others after the sensitivity 
training. Following the two-week period, students may have admitted 
to a “fewer” best friends, honestly eliminating some students who were 
included initially because of overall good feeling toward them, but 
with little real consideration of their desirability as close friends. In 
like manner, students may have been able to perceive their peers more 
accurately as professional colleagues as a result of the training. The 
lowered discrepancy scores, particularly, evidence clearer perceptions, 


® Robert E. Bills. A Manual for the Index of Adjustment and Values. Mimeographed. 
Auburn: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1957. 

1° Significance of differences in direction of change (plus or minus) were tested by 
the Sign test. See Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavior Sciences. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 68-75. 
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at least more realistic, of self and others. 

he available evidence indicates that an attempt to incorporate sen- 
sitivity training to groups in a teacher education program can be 
meaningful to teacher candidates and worth the effort if such a goal is 
desired. Although students were “uncomfortable” during this ex- 
perience, they seemed to develop sensitivity to others and skills in 
working effectively as group members. Reactions from students and 
some objective evidence indicates that some of the objectives of the 
group sensitivity training were met. This first attempt demonstrated the 
desirability and feasibility of such an experience as an integral part 
of an experimental program of teacher education. On the basis of this 
evidence, plans for future classes enrolled in the Program include the 
allocation of time and effort to provide such training. Additionally 
planned are controlled studies with comparison groups to evaluate 
possible significance of this training in adjusting to the first experience 
in the classroom (i.e. student teaching). If such studies provide posi- 
tive evidence, major revisions in teacher education curricula will be 
appropriate, and a means for increasing the general level of teachers’ 
skills will be available. 
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Student Teacher Reactions 
to the Aim of Education 


FRANCES F. KLINE 
School of Education 
Fordham University 
New York City 


The American public is today more concerned with the aims of 
education than perhaps at any other time in history. This concern is 
frequently directed toward a consideration of the end product, the 
education of the whole child; at another time, it is directed toward a 
consideration of the facts, skills, attitudes, and appreciations of a 
particular discipline. Concurrently, others are disturbed by the philo- 
sophical, psychological, and sociological implications of the aims for 
American education. To some, the concern is one of simply executing 
that which has already been stated; to others, the concern is with alter- 
ing the direction of those aims; and still others claim that another set of 
aims is in order for today’s society. 


To experienced teachers and administrators the aims of education, 
stated in both general and specific terms, have been the primary concern 
of education. To American educators, evaluations of education, in 
terms of these aims, have long been the common activity at local, state, 
and national levels. The purpose of this study, however, was to de- 
termine the attitude of student teachers to the aims of education as they 
saw them after but one semester’s experience in the classroom. These 
students were requested to complete a checklist-questionnaire at the 
end of the semester in which they did their student teaching, indicating 
what to them was satisfying or annoying, “just exactly” what was 
satisfying or annoying, how often the situation affected them, how 
strongly they felt about the issue, and “exactly what” they thought 
could be done to improve the situation. To this survey, 139 seniors: 
60 from secondary education and 79 from elementary education, 
responded. Of the total number, there were 115: 48 from secondary 
education and 67 from elementary education, who did their student 
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teaching in the public schools of New York City. The remaining 
24 student teachers: 12 from each area, did their student teaching in 
the public schools of the suburban areas, New Jersey, or Connecticut. 
All were from the School of Education, Fordham University, New York 
City, (Classes of 1956 and 1957). Each of these student teachers had 
satisfied the academic requirements of the city and state, he had 
experience in supervised observation and supervised teaching, and he 
had the opportunity to engage in a variety of professional activities. 
He had ample opportunity to confer with his cooperating teacher, other 
teachers, the heads of departments, and University supervisors: all of 
whom were available for conferences on matters of individual and 
professional concern. 


In reconciling the theories of education with the practical situation 
found in the classroom, these student teachers reacted variously to the 
problem area, “The teacher must (is expected to) follow the aims of 
the school.” The expectation, according to Table I A below, was a 
source of annoyance to a significant number of teachers from both 
groups. 


TABLE I A 


Responses of 139 student teachers to Item 11, “A teacher must (is expected 
to) follow the aims of the school from the checklist-questionnaire, Satisfactions 
and Annoyances of Teaching, by field of specialization 





A S N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 11’ 37 9 3 60 
Elementary Education 10’ 52 14 3 79 
Total =” 89 23 6 139 








* A—Annoyance; S—Satisfaction; NN—Neither; NC—No Comment; ST— 


Subtotal. ’ represents number falling within the range for statistical significance 


for the N involved. 


Where the senior did his student teaching seemed to make a difference 
to both secondary and elementary teachers, for according to Table 1 B, 
a significant number of those with student teaching experience in New 
York City considered it a source of annoyance. 
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TABLE I B 


Responses of 115 student teachers with student teaching experience in the 
public schools of New York City to the same item as in Table I A. 





A NS) N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 10’ 30 5 3 48 
Elementary Education 8’ A 14 1 67 
Total 18’ 74 {la 4 115 








* Legend is the same as for Table IA 


According to Table I C, however, the situation was different, for the 
situation there was satisfying instead. 


TABLE I C 


Responses of 24 student teachers with student teaching experience in suburban 
areas, New Jersey, or Connecticut to the same item as Table I A. 





A S N NC ST? 
Secondary Education 1 7 4 : 12 
Elementary Education 2 8 - 2 12 
Total __ 3 ar eee 24 








*Legend is the same as for Table IA 


“Just exactly” what was annoying is summarized in the following 
statements: (1) the aims of the school were inflexible, (2) the aims of 
the school were not expressed in written form, (3) the aims were 
unrealistic for certain groups of children, (4) too much was left to 
the discretion of the teachers, (5) one had a feeling of being regi- 
mented, (6) there was parental interference, not parental cooperation 
on the aims of the school, (7) the teacher felt insecure from not 
knowing what the aims of the school were, and (8) the possibility of 
being expected to agree to aims contrary to conviction could be an- 
noying. 

“Just exactly” what was satisfying was expressed by the majority who 
experienced satisfaction from this expectation because, (1) the aims 
served as guides to learning, (2) well-defined aims gave unity to the 
school’s program, (3) stated aims gave direction to teachers in their 
work with children, (4) the aims were reasonable and philosophically 
acceptable, (5) the aims were timely, (6) the teacher could have 
added aims had he so desired, (7) the aims were traditionally 
acceptable, (8) the aims were cooperatively determined, (9) harmony 
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was the end result of the cooperative choice of aims, and (10) the 
aims helped the child. In short, these student teachers felt that the 
aims of the schools in which they did their student teaching gave “unity, 
order, and purpose” to the school. 

To determine the frequency with which this expectancy affected 
them, the student teachers were to indicate their reactions by checking 
occasionally,” or “never.” According to Table II A, 
a significant number from both groups were affected “frequently.” 


” 6 


“frequently, 


TABLE Il A 


Responses of total number of student teachers to frequency of occurrence of 
Item 11 above. 


F O N NC oT 
Secondary Education 23 ’ 22 7 8 60 
Elementary Education 38 ’ 17 16 8 79 
Total _ 39 a. ae 





*F—Frequently; O—Occasionally ; N—Never; NC—No Comment; ST—Sub- 
total. ‘Number falling within the range for statistical significance for the N 
involved. 

Where the student teacher did his student teaching again seemed to 
make a difference, for a significant number of those who did their 
student teaching in New York City felt that they were affceted “‘fre- 
quently.” Note Table II B below. 


TABLE fl B 
F 0 N NC st 
Secondary Education 20’ 17 4 7 48 
Elementary Education 29’ 16 5 7 67 
Total 49’ 33 19 14 115 


* Same legend as for Table II A 


Those with student teaching experience elsewhere reacted differently 
as Table II C reveals: 
TABLE Il C 


Responses of 24 student teachers with student teaching experience in areas 
other than New York City to frequency of occurrence of Item 11. 


F 0 N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 3 5 3 l 12 
Elementary Education 9 ] 1 1 12 
Total = ~—_— a a a 


* Same legend as for Table II A 
78 








To determine the strength of feeling toward this expectation the 
group was asked to indicate the intensity of feeling by checking “very 
strongly,” “fairly strongly,” or “not strongly.” A significant number 


from both groups felt “very strongly” about this item as Table III A 
reveals. 
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TABLE Ill A 
Responses of 139 student teachers to intensity of feeling toward Item 11. 
V F N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 28’ 19 5 8 60 
Elementary Education 33 ’ _. ee ae 8 79 
Total 61’ 50 12 16 139 





* V—Very Strongly : F—Fairly Strongly: ‘N—Not Strongly; NC—No Com- 
ment; ST—Subtotal. ’ represents number falling within the range for statistical 
significance for the N involved. 

Again, where the student teachers did their student teaching seems to 
have made a difference, for a significant number of those who did their 
student teaching in New York City felt “very strongly” about this item. 
Note Table III B. 

TABLE Ill B 


Responses of the 115 student teachers who did their student teaching in New 
York City, to the intensity of their feeling toward Item 11. 





V F N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 24’ 13 4 7 48 
Elementary Education ‘27° 27 ee 7 67 
Total 51’ — 40 e- ae. 





*Same legend as for Table II] A . 


The situation was somewhat different for those who did their student 
teaching outside the City: the secondary teachers did not feel “very 
strongly” about the item, while a significant number of the elementary 
education group did. This is presented in Table III C. 


TABLE Ill C 


Responses of the 24 student teachers who did their student teaching outside 
the Metropolitan area to the intensity of feeling toward Item 11. 








V F N NC ST* 
Secondary Education 4 6 1 1 12 
Elementary Education 6’ 4 1 1 12 
Total 10’ _ See 2 24 








*Same legend as for Table III A 
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The student teachers had definite ideas on “exactly” what to do to 
improve the situation. They felt that (1) the beginning teacher should 
be assisted with the realization of the aims of education, (2) every 
lesson should be geared to worthwhile aims, (3) there should be 
greater use of the democratic process in the determination of aims, 
(4) the aims of the school should be publicized, (5) there should be 
greater participation in the determination of the aims of education, 
(6) creativity should be permitted, (7) the aims of education should 
be re-evaluated, (8) teachers should be free to determine their own 
specific aims, (9) parent-school cooperation should be encouraged, 
(10) a permissive attitude toward formulating the possible aims should 
be permitted, (11) teachers should “try to be heard,” (12) better 
human relations at the faculty level could improve the situation, (13) 
some uniformity in aims would be desirable, (14) the aims of the 
school should be presented to the administration, (15) the aims of the 
school should be discussed with the administration, (16) teachers 
should find out what the aims of the school were before they accepted 
employment, (17) teachers should leave a school system if the aims 
were not compatible with their beliefs, and (18) politics should not 
enter into a statement of the aims of education. Thirty-nine students 
felt that suggestions for improvement were not in order since the 
situation as it is was satisfactory. 

The aims of educaticn, then, seem very real to these student teachers. 
Not only did they admit, somewhat objectively, the condition of their 
reaction; but they stated the frequency of the occurrence of the expect- 
ancy, and they indicated the intensity of their feeling to it. The subjec- 
tive data revealed their understanding of the possible causes of the 
situation and their potentiality for resolving a difficulty. Taken 
together, they present an insight into one of the concerns of present-day 
education; an insight which may, indeed, be significant, for the future 
of American education rests largely in their hands. 
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Student Teaching and 


Teacher Recruitment 


J. ROBERT BRIGGS 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


To the undergraduate in education, student teaching is the most 
significant phase in the professional sequence of educational experiences 
required for certification. This is true because student teaching, unlike 
other course work, provides—or should provide—the teacher in train- 
ing the opportunity to form quite definite and reliable conclusions as to 
whether or not he has both the ability to teach and the desire to follow 
through with what for him probably has been up to this point a tenta- 
tive choice of vocation. Further importance accrues to student teaching 
because of its usual placement as the final experience in the professional 
sequence of courses leading to certification. Moreover, although it is 
a capstone in his training to become a teacher, student teaching is the 
first experience in the professional sequence that permits the prospec- 
tive teacher the self-evaluation he must make if intent is to be converted 
todefinite decision. —__ 

As a result of its critical significance, student teaching in many 
instances becomes a principal determinant of the attitude the young 
teacher carries into his first full-time teaching assignment. Student 
teaching is for many students a point of decision; and for these at least 
it provides opportunities for fortifying individual desire to teach which 
must not be overlooked by those responsible for teacher-training pro- 
grams. It would seem obvious that no greater encouragement could 
be offered a teaching candidate than that flowing from a successful trial 
in an environment realistic as to the reponsibilities as well as to oppor- 
tunities for creative, individual effort. With proper application to the 
task at hand, it would seem that most students should succeed at their 
internship experiences; accordingly, it is the purpose of this article to 
emphasize the importance of structuring and managing the student- 
teaching experience with this success potential of each candidate as the 
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focal point toward which all activities should be directed. The author’s 
experience is in the secondary field of business education, and the gen- 
eralizations made herein will apply largely to student-teaching pro- 
grams at the high school level. Readers, however, may agree that the 
elements described as essential to the defined successful student-teach- 
ing experience apply also to this program at the elementary level. 


In the Univerity of Washington student-teaching program in the 
secondary field of business education, students are expected to be 
successful to the degree that no serious consideration is given to voca- 
tional alternatives. There are two reasons for this point of view. First 
is the belief that the large majority of our cadets are ready academi- 
cally for their student-teaching assignment. There are many experi- 
enced in this area who may challenge this assumption, who will doubt 
with some justification the academic fitness of any number of cadet 
teachers in all subject matter areas. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that these senior students have satisfied course requirements set 
up as prerequisites to the teaching assignment. Of course, major and 
minor field inadequacies will exist and should be anticipated; as they 
materialize, corrective measures may be prescribed. This should be 
a normal process to be expected when a four-year undergraduate 
program is spread to include general education and professional edu- 
cation course work, in addition to study in the major field. Admittedly, 
practice teaching may be a convenient vehicle for detecting and empha- 
sizing inadequacies in subject matter backgrounds. To stress this aim, 
however, casts this most important work in a negative vein that is both 
unnecessary and undesirable. Readiness should not be confused with 
perfection, or even with near perfection. 


The second reason for stressing the success potential of cadet teachers 
is found in the state of conviction many of them evidence regarding 
their tentative choice of vocation. College and university faculties 
responsible for teacher-training programs must accept the fact that 
many students in secondary education do not carry on their work with 
the tenacious determination characteristic of undergraduates in medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, accounting, or various other professional fields. 
Data gathered by the National Education Association shows that, of 
the 65,062 new teachers of the class of 1957 certified for secondary 
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teaching, only 42,600 found their way into classrooms. This 65.5 
percent retention represents a slight improvement over the 63.2 percent 
and 62.9 percent of 1956 and 1955, but the 34.5 percent loss in a 
period of severe undersupply has serious implications for those con- 
cerned with teacher recruitment. This situation might indicate to some 
that education, despite almost endless assurances to the contrary, has 
yet to be recognized by classroom teachers as a true profession. Edu- 
cation majors are interested in their work; but they are not, for the 
most part, dedicated, or even particularly determined. Haubrich lends 
confirmation to this conclusion. He writes: 


“Teaching as a sidelight to the major purposes of life seems to be one 
of the overriding problems that face colleges of education. The amazing 
turnover in the profession may be due to this lack of deep conviction, as 
may be the continuing problem concerning the definition of purposes and 
directions in education.” 


This apparent lack of conviction over the outcome of a long, special- 
ized, and expensive college education does not indicate a weakness in 
the education program itself. Neither does it indicate an unhealthy 
attitude on the part of many of tomorrow’s classroom teachers. Rather 
it is a natural characteristic of a training program that up to the final 
stage is almost completely foundational, in which academic preparation 
does net give the student the kind of first-hand acquaintanceship he 
needs to gain assurance of ability as well as a favorable impression of 
the work he has elected to follow. Without doubt, a selling job of 
sorts will be done during student teaching; what must evolve is an 
experience that will convert somewhat uncertain recruits into enthusi- 
astic, determined, certified teachers. Realization of these desired 
results demands more than program structure, more than a series of set 
procedures through which students hopefully learn what teaching is all 
about and at the same time acquire strongly favorable impressions 
concerning both their ability and their choice of vocation. Sound organi- 
zation is, of course, most essential; no less important is a guiding 
philosophy that, in its awareness of existing facts, seeks to capitalize 
peer Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958, Research Division, The National 


Education Association, Washington, D.C., April, 1958, p. 25. 


*“The Motives of Prospective Teachers,” Vernon F. Haubrich, The Journal of Teacher 
Education 11; Sept., 1960, p. 383. 
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on the potential for success that accompanies each trainee into the 
practice-teaching experience. 


There are four principal components that must be coordinated in 
planning and directed in activity toward the desired outcome if student 
teaching is to approach its maximum possibilities and do the selling 
job that needs to be done. These are:* 


1. School staffs sympathetic to the basic principles and willing to do 
the extensive work required. 


2. Student trainees who are ready technically and who have been 
given a realistic, although nonetheless enthusiastic, orientation to 
the job at hand. 


3. University subject matter staffs qualified in all respects to direct 
the program. 


4. Administrations in the public schools anxious to cooperate in the 
development of trainees by including them as completely as 
possible in the school activities in which their own teachers are 
regularly engaged. 


The role of the cooperating high school teacher 


Teachers under whose direct supervision students do their teaching 
are in a position of maximum influence over the student’s future as an 
educator. The supervising teacher—student trainee relationship prob- 
ably can do more to convert a trainee into a certified teacher than any 
other element in the preparatory program. To be of maximum aassist- 
ance within the defined intent of this program, the high school teacher 
must be completely attuned to this viewpoint; that is, he must under- 
stand the significance of the practice-teaching experience and be willing 


* The author functions within the University of Washington’s program for secondary 
school teachers of business subjects, a joint responsibility of the College of Education, 
the department of business education of the College of Business Administration, and the 
Seattle Public Schools. In actual practice the responsibility lies with the supervising 
business education faculty and the cooperating high school faculties, department heads, and 
the city’s director of business education. The University’s business education staff 
supervises the program; immediate day-by-day direction is in the hands of the high school 
department heads and those selected from their staffs to be supervising, or critic, teachers. 
Our students work four fifty-minute periods each day for one quarter at the school to 
which they are assigned for eleven weeks. For this they receive eight quarter units, about 
one-half a normal quarterly collegiate load. 
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to do the work necessary to make the program function. His responsi- 
bilities include demonstration of total teacher activity, assisting the 
student in assuming all of these activities, and offering suggestions 
and criticisms as the trainee “practices.” Obviously, it is imperative 
that supervising teachers be selected with great care. In the University 
of Washington-Seattle Public Schools cooperative arrangement for 
business education teachers, this selection receives most careful atten- 
tion. Actual appointment rests with the high school department head 
and the city director of business education. These two meet with the 
University supervisor to select those teachers who are to participate. 
The basic criteria are interest and desire. Technical competence, of 
course, is imperative; but the prevailing high level of teaching skill 
tends to minimize the importance of this factor. Financial remunera- 
tion to participating teachers is so small that it plays no part in promot- 
ing a teacher’s desire to participate. Reliance is placed upon the 
department head to select those teachers who have a sincere, continuing 
interest in organizing and supervising a learning situation under which 
the cadet is given every effort to develop into an enthusiastic, deter- 
mined, competent teacher. 


Experience has proved that the supervising teacher best discharges 
his function when he does certain things and when he refrains from 
making rather obvious mistakes. His most compelling directive is that 
he draw out the responsibleness of the cadet. The direct approach to 
this objective is to insist that the cadet teacher assume total classroom 
direction early in the assignment. There are, admittedly, substantial 
values in observation. However, observation of the supervising teacher 
in action must not be prolonged beyond the first few days. The cadet 
becomes assured only from successful performances as a teacher; 
pleasure from observing a skillful performance does little to develop 
self-confidence. Initially, cadets should assume the teaching function 
during only a fraction of a period. Complete charge is delegated when 
it appears that the cadet is ready to direct the full lesson. Supervising 
teachers are encouraged to hasten this day, and they are urged to 
maximize assistance with lesson planning and other details in these 
early stages. Acts which would undermine the status the cadet teacher 
is so desperately striving to establish in the eyes of students are dis- 
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coureged. Supervising teachers are requested to withhold criticism 
pending opportunities for consultation in private, permitting trainees 
to proceed with a lesson despite glaring mistakes, unless immediate 
rescue is compelling. Is there anything that so discourages a cadet 
teacher as a supervising teacher hovering nearby awaiting the day’s 
first misstep? The “correction” that is almost certain to appear 
necessary on the spot may drive a wedge both between students and 
cadet and between cadet and supervising teacher that is far more 
costly to the final outcome than would be the misinformation or mis- 
direction chargeable to the “practicing” teacher. Here, of course, the 
judgment of the supervising teacher is all important; prudent decisions 
at such times are hallmarks of superior supervising teachers. Cadets 
are extremely busy, so supervising teachers are expected to assign them 
work connected with only the specific classes in which they are cadeting. 
Loading the student teacher with paper checking from other classes may 
test “cooperativeness;” it also creates resentment that may strain 
severely the trainee-supervising teacher relationship as well as the 
fundamental desire to be a teacher. 

The success of this program is rooted in the acceptance of these 
directives by supervising teachers. They define the critic function as 
it is visualized from the objective of emphasizing the success potential 
of each trainee. 


The readiness of the trainee 


A principal aim of undergraduate study in education for secondary 
teaching is the development of at least minimum levels of technical 
competence. This, of course, means competence only as untried, in- 
experienced teachers. Attempt to define effective teaching immediately 
indicates both the number and the complexity of qualities that must 
combine when good teaching results. Trainees should not be expected, 
except in rare instances, to be effective to the degree that effectiveness 
is expected of experienced teachers. These are beginning steps in 
working with students, preparing lessons, using and evaluating mate- 
rials, handling clerical details, and carrying out administrative direc- 
tives. In the business education program familiar to the author, cadets 
are expected to be proficient in the skill subjects of typewriting and 
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shorthand. Further, they are expected to have a basic understanding 
of business as a result of required work in accounting, business law, 
marketing, office procedures, and a general survey of business practices. 
From a required professional sequence of education courses, it must 
be presumed that students have acquired factual information about 
general problems of teaching as well as a theoretical background that 
they will use and extend during their internship assignment. We be- 
lieve that our business student teachers have the potential for success 
because they have satisfactorily completed the requirements that are 
considered basic to this success. 

Student teachers should be continuously alert to the need for inten- 
sive application to their daily tasks. Instructed carefully in the details 
of their assignment, they should be apprised of the need for application 
of their best effort. But they should know, on the other hand, that they 
will not be “fried” on a supervised griddle. They should know that 
their success is of paramount concern and that those directing the 
day-to-day efforts will make every effort to promote this success. They 
must find confidence in their technical skill and must believe that teach- 
ing in general and teaching in their selected field in particular are 
both more challenging and more rewarding than they had anticipated. 


The University Supervising Subject Field Staff 


Those responsible for organizing and supervising the student teach- 
ing program need to have had extensive secondary experience. No 
amount of graduate work is a suitable substitute for such background, 
since it is this similarity in training and experience that creates an 
invaluable common ground with secondary staffs in the cooperative 
student-teaching management. Furthermore, knowledge of the super- 
visor’s first-hand familiarity with his tasks generates a confidence 
that markedly extends what can be done for the student teacher. Cadets 
gain added respect for this experience as they observe supervising 
teachers and the university supervisor in agreement on procedures 
flowing from this common background of classroom experience. This 
background, however, would be of little value in the absence of an 
appreciation of the strategic importance of practice teaching and a 


sincere desire to stress in supervisory activity the success potential of 
each cadet. 
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Criticism of student performance is bound to emerge from most 
demonstrations. However, university supervisors need to realize fully 
the necessity for bending all efforts toward preserving harmonious 
relations with the cooperating high school staff. Enhanced by common 
experiences, friendly and professional relationships nevertheless are 
constantly endangered in the situation wherein a student performs 
according to plans laid down by the supervising teacher but about 
some of which the university supervisor may have serious reservations. 
Under these normally prevailing conditions, discreet suggestions and 
comments will accomplish far more than frontal criticism, however 
justifiable; in describing as a bad example a lesson or a component 
of a lesson, the university supervisor runs the inevitable risk that 
accompanies criticism given in the absence of authority. 

In the author’s program, supervisors observe each cadet from six 
to ten times during the practice teaching assignment. A brief report is 
made of each observation. Weekly group conferences are held through- 
out the quarter, at which time common problems are discussed and 
observations reviewed. A detailed final evaluation is filed on each 
cadet and a recommended grade submitted to the director of secondary 
education in the College of Education. These evaluations are arrived at 
only after numerous consultations with each cadet’s critic teachers 
throughout the quarter. Supervising teachers are encouraged to submit 
recommended grades to the cadet supervisor. Of course, it is basic 
to the goals of the program that each student teacher periodically be 
informed as to our evaluation of his progress. 


The Public School Administration 


The fourth factor directly influencing the student-teaching environ- 
ment is the school administration, which in the program described here 
includes the high school department head, the city’s director of business 
education, and the school’s principal and vice-principal. In the Uni- 
versity of Washington-Seattle Public Schools’ program for student 
teaching in business education, the department head occupies a key 
position because of the leadership expected of him in all phases of his 
department's activities. Aggressive, continued interest by department 
heads in the student-teaching program and their endorsement of the 
principle of maximizing student potential for success have been major 
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factors in promoting the outcomes desired. The department head’s 
cooperation is not expected merely on the basis of “professional” duty. 
Rather, he is encouraged to accept this as an essential partnership in 
which the daily operational phases are under the direct control and 
guidance of the individual charged with the management of the depart- 
ment. In effect, the department head acts for the university supervisor 
in the day-by-day administration of the program; actually, because of 
his authoritative position in the business education department, he is 
in far stronger position to implement the fundamental tenets of the 


program than is the university supervisor, whose authority extends 
only to the student teachers. 


Where the department head is responsible to both a city director in 
the subject field and the school principal, both of these administrative 
officers must endorse enthusiastically the student-teaching program if 
department heads and supervising teachers are to devote substantial 
amounts of time and effort to the development of each individual student 
teacher. It is fallacious reasoning to take for granted the whole-hearted 
cooperation of administrative officers on the basis that they are in the 
final analysis acting to assure themselves a supply of competent 
teachers. Although the acquaintance undoubtedly does facilitate selec- 
tion, substantial numbers of student teachers who are almost constant 
extraneous factors further burdening extremely busy staffs create a 
situation that demands serious appraisal of just how much should be 
done to maximize the potential of trainees, the majority of whom will 
never teach in the local system. Administrators must be consulted about 
arrangements, apprised periodically of student activity and progress, 
and their opinions solicited on the development of each cadet on the 
basis of classroom observations in the final stages of the internship. 
Ideally, close identification with the student teaching program serves 
to extend the effectiveness of administrators in stimulating their teach- 
ing staffs to evaluate current classroom procedures, practices, and 
materials in the light of developments accepted and recommended by 
teacher-training institutions. 


If student teachers are to be included as completely as possible in 
the total teaching activity, the consent and active assistance of the 
school principal and other administrative officers obviously are essen- 
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tial. When cadets become engaged in school functions other than teach- 
ing, they should acquire a clearer picture of teacher activity, thus 
increasing both their interest and their identification of self with the 
teaching function. The enthusiasm of cadets for their work is markedly 
stimulated when administrators let them know they are “on the team” 
by asking them to participate in all-school activities such as assemblies, 
parent-teacher meetings, faculty meetings, and business-education days. 
Activities such as these provide opportunities for students to demon- 
strate capabilities developed over the years in countless non-academic 
experiences which so frequently emerge as the factors responsible for 
extraordinary success. If reliable evidence of the potential of student 
teachers is to be uncovered, an environment must be provided wherein 
a wide range of desirable personal capacities may be demonstrated. 


Conclusion 

The education undergraduate is not a recruit for teaching until he 
becomes certified and contracts for his first teaching position. Thus, 
each step of the teacher-training program must be recognized as a deter- 
minative component of the total effort to meet the demands of the 
nation’s schools for both more and better trained teachers at all levels. 
Great significance must be attached to each stage, each course, in the 
preparatory work; but in student teaching we provide the first-hand 
experience that students freely accept as the one reliable criteria in 
the entire course sequence for evaluating both their capacity and their 
interest in what for many is a tentative, exploratory selection. Thus, 
it appears essential that student teaching be structured from a positive 
point of view, one from which this experience is visualized and planned 
in a way that promotes the reaffirmation of teaching as a career choice 
at what surely is a crucial stage for many trainees. 

The implication for those responsible for student-teaching programs 
is clear: provide a setting designed to encourage not only program 
completion but also entry in the field. Students are—or should be— 
ready for their student-teaching assignment. To administer a program 
designed primarily to uncover and maximize shortcomings that should 
be anticipated as normal in untried teachers would be to neglect a 


golden opportunity for recruitment. 
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Value Theory as Basic to Philosophy 


of Education 


JOHN PAUL DENSFORD 
Department of Education 
State College 

Ada, Oklahoma 


Some philosophers of education have suggested that one’s theory of 
education is properly an expression of one’s knowledge-theory; that is 
that education is first of all a question of how one learns and only 
secondarily of what or why one learns. Following this line of reasoning 
one may develop, as Dewey has done, a monistic system based on an 
epistemology, having little regard for values, being wholly scientific and 
therefore “modern.” It is thought by some that knowledge-theory is the 
key to and the chief basis for all philosophy of education. 


One’s metaphysical conclusions may be derived from empirical 
research; one’s values may be determined as an empiricist would de- 
termine them; one may, that is, arrive at a theory of reality and a theory 
of value through a theory of knowledge. But it is here asserted that 
whatever the source of value and whatever the test of value may be— 
and these are, in a sense, inquiries in epistemology—the place of edu- 
cation in the general scheme of one’s philosophy of education is an 
expression of his value-theory.’ 


The function of epistemology in educational theory is to indicate 
means, whereas the drawing of conclusions as to ends in education is 
in great measure, if not entirely, the function of axiology. To assert 
that one’s value-theory is determined by the methods of empiricism, 
for instance, as many assuredly are, is to assert only in a narrow and 
technical sense that one’s theory of education is derived from his epis- 
temology. All education is, in this sense, expressive of a view about 





* Dewey himself once insisted that “philosophy is concerned with determining the ends 
of education while the science of education determines the means to be used,” a distinction 
which he did not consistently maintain. See Dewey’s Sources of a Science of Education 
(New York, 1929), p. 55. 
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knowledge; all value is determined by some epistemological means. 
But in a much more practical and direct way all theory of education 
is derived from and expressive of a theory of value. 


The system or institution of education is a major instrument for 
reflecting the values cherished by a given society. Those values may be 
specifically religious, political, or intellectual, or any combination of 
them; or they may be specifically non-religious, non-political, non- 
social, or non-intellectual, in whole or in part. Education as an institu- 
tion does not conceive values; it only reflects them. The individual 
who creates, administers, determines, or interprets a particular educa- 
tional system does so in keeping with the values he cherishes or is 
motivated to promulgate by other values which he cherishes more. Edu- 
cation is therefore directly an expression of beliefs about value, and 
if the educational system is a philosophically oriented one, it reflects a 
theory of value. 

The individual or group responsible for an educational system will, 
if the system is a philosophically oriented one, assert a theory of reality 
and a theory of knowledge as well as a theory of value. In certain cases 
that educational system may even be in great measure an expression 
of that theory of reality or of knowledge. That is, the values one 
cherishes and seeks to promulgate through education may have been 
derived from or may directly reflect conclusions as to reality or knowl- 
edge. But even in such an instance the educational system itself exists 
as an expression of and as an instrument for the preservation of or 
promulgation of the thing valued. “The thing valued” may be a theory 
of knowledge or of reality. But its function as a motivating factor of 
an educational system is a function of value rather than of knowledge 
or of reality. 


A private or parochial school often reflects a different view of knowl- 
edge or of reality from that of a public school, and in most cases a 
public school will employ teachers and teach pupils who have varied 
theories of knowledge and reality, some of which agree with those which 
motivate the private or parochial school and some of which are in con- 
flict. But the public school exists, although it incorporates theories of 
reality and knowledge which accord with those of private and parochial 
schools, because of and as an expression of differences in value-theory. 
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Any exception—e.g., any educational system which is built wholly 
on a theory of knowledge—must specifically deny value as a prime 
motivating factor, and surely this is an absurdity. The philosophy of 
instrumentalism of John Dewey purports to have no end, to place all 
emphasis and the only emphasis on theory of knowledge. Dewey’s 
theory of knowledge is empiricism; it holds that learning comes by 
sensation through the scientific or problem-solving method. But is it 
not clear that following such a train of thought makes an end of the 
means itself; that is, that value inheres in the method? Therefore any 
educational system having a philosophical base is an expression of 
value-theory, even if it specifically repudiates value-theory. 
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When Do They Decide to Teach? 


ANTHONY C. RICCIO 
University of Notre Dame 


South Bend, Indiana 


As the teacher shortage threatens to reach even more acute propor- 
tions, a number of interested parties have begun to discuss means of 
alleviating this problem by suggesting new approaches to the recruit- 
ment of teachers. In addition to the obvious measure of making a 
career in teaching more attractive financially to potential teachers, some 
educators have mentioned recruiting into teaching people who have 
given little if any thought to a career in teaching. Many of the Master 
of Arts in Teaching programs, for example, are intended to afford 
students who have graduated from liberal arts colleges an inexpensive 
opportunity to prepare for teaching relatively late in their school 
careers. Several emergency programs have been established to train 
housewives to become elementary school teachers. Although commenda- 
ble in some respects, neither of these programs gives promise of reduc- 
ing the teacher shortage on any appreciable quantitative basis. 

Strangely, little attention has been devoted to determining empiri- 
cally the age at which people decide to become teachers. If teachers or 
teachers-in-training make their career choices at certain points in their 
school careers, it would appear that attempts to recruit teachers might 
be especially effective at these ages. This paper reports the results of 
a questionnaire study of the age of the decision to become a teacher of 
488 students, 365 females and 123 males, who were enrolled in a first 
course in Education at The Ohio State University in the Autumn Quar- 
ter of the 1958-59 Academic Year. Approximately eighty percent of 
these students were freshmen. Among a number of other things, these 
students were asked to respond anonymously to the question, “At what 
age did you first decide to become a teacher?” 

An analysis of responses revealed that the age of the decision to teach 
ranged from five to forty for females and from ten to twenty-eight for 
males. The mean age of the decision to teach was 15.08 years for 
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females (S.D. = 1.60) and 17.5 years for males (S.D. = 1.44). 
Obviously, females decide to become teachers earlier in life than do 
males. In part, this difference can be explained by the opportunity that 
girls have to identify with their grade school teachers, the vast majority 
of whom are women. Males, on the other hand, often do not decide to 
become teachers until they have become dissatisfied with their status in 
a program other than teacher education. In fact, more than a third 
of the study group males had transferred into Education—and this 
relatively early in their college careers. We must not, in this respect, 
rush to the hasty conclusion that males who transfer into Education are 
poor students or insincere in their commitment to teaching. Interviews 
with a number of these students have convinced the investigator that 
many of them are seriously interested in teaching and give promise of 
becoming effective teachers. Further, a number of studies have shown 
that transfer students are one of the major sources of male secondary 
school teachers. 

The statistics cited in the preceding paragraph suggest that whereas 
girls might well be recruited into teaching in the junior high school 
and high school years, boys are more susceptible to a commitment to 
teaching in the latter part of their high school years and in their early 
years in college. These factors should receive strong consideration in 
any concentrated effort to recruit teachers. 
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Another Approach to Cooperative 


Educational Research 


DONALD E. SHIPP 
Louisiana State University 


Increased emphasis on cooperative educational research as a way 
to improve education has been noticeable for some time. Concurrently, 
the lack of quality in educational research has been pointed out. It 
is fast becoming more widely recognized that research efforts must be 
coordinated if research is to accomplish for education what it has 
accomplished in other fields. The need for cooperative efforts in educa- 
tional research seems clear. 

With this belief in mind, Dean E. B. Robert of the College of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, used his considerable influence to 
help organize a research group to be called the Louisiana Education 
Research Association. This organization is an association of member 
organizations interested in and participating in public education in 
Louisiana. 

Member organizations are represented by an Executive Council, 
which acts as the governing body of the Association. The Executive 
Council elects a president and other officers from its membership, 
except that the president does not have to be a member of the Council. 
The Associate Director of the Bureau of Educational Materials and 
Research, Louisiana State University, serves as Executive Secretary for 
the Association and performs the usual duties of such a position. The 
Louisiana State Department of Education has a representative on the 
Executive Council in an advisory capacity. Members of the Graduate 
Committee on Research, Department of Education, Louisiana State 
University, serve in a similar capacity. 

Member organizations with representation on the Executive Council 
are: 

1. Colleges of Education in public institutions of higher learning 


2. Department of Classroom Teachers of Louisiana 
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Louisiana Principals Association 


- 


Louisiana Superintendents Association 


Louisiana School Supervisors Association 


? 


Visiting Teachers Association of Louisiana 
7. Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
8. Louisiana School Boards Association 
9. Delta Kappa Gamma of Louisiana 

10. Phi Delta Kappa (Louisiana Chapters ) 

11. Alpha Delta Kappa of Louisiana 


The Executive Council is charged with the following responsibilities: 
1. Recommending, planning, and approving study projects 
2. Cooperating in carrying out studies 
3. Assisting in disseminating and implementing research findings 
4. Encouraging the establishment of research committees within 
member organizations 


Members of the Executive Council serve as contacts to encourage 
the formation of research committees in their respective organizations, 
suggest needed research studies, and otherwise boost educational 
research as a way to improve public education. Suggested research 
projects are screened by the Graduate Research Committee. Tentative 
plans for projects are considered and approved or rejected by the 
Executive Council. The Executive Council also must approve all plans 
for publishing and distributing copies of completed research studies. 

Financing of research projects and the publishing and distribution 
of studies comes from two main sources. Services of the Bureau of 
Educational Materials and Research, College of Education, Louisiana 
State University, have been placed at the disposal of the research asso- 
ciation. Personnel of the Bureau are a Director, an Associate Director, 
a Stenographer, a Clerk-Typist, and several Graduate Assistants. The 
Director and Associate Director hold faculty rank in the Department 
of Education and teach part-time with the balance of their time availa- 
ble for research. Also available are the services of the University 
Computer Research Center. The Louisiana School Boards Association 
each year makes an allotment that covers most of the cost of printing 
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and distributing reports of completed research studies. 
The Louisiana Education Research Association has so far sponsored 
and completed the following studies: 
1. The Effect of Industrial Tax Exemptions on Local School 
Revenues in Louisiana 
2. Income and Occupations of Graduates of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and State-Supported Colleges 


e.% 
Ww 


. Married Students in Louisiana High Schools 


nes 


. Policies and Regulations of Louisiana School Boards 


. College Scholarships in Louisiana 


uv 


Underway or being considered are studies concerning: 
1. An Anaylsis of School Finance in Louisiana 


2. In-Service Education Programs for Teachers 


The cooperation necessary to carry out the research projects has 
aided in developing mutual trust and understanding among the mem- 
ber organizations. Also, the Association has served as a valuable con- 
tact between the College of Education at the University and the sixty- 
seven public school systems in Louisiana. Member organizations, being 
on the scene of action, have provided valuable assistance in planning, 
accomplishing, and implementing the research studies. 

Thus far, the research projects suggested, planned, and approved by 
the Executive Council of the Association have been carried out by 
the staff of the Bureau of Educational Materials and Research at Louisi- 
ana State University. The successful completion of these projects, how- 
ever, depended on the cooperation and assistance of school personnel 
represented by the organizations in the research association. Member 
organizations and individuals are encouraged to engage in needed 
research, and submit reports on their studies. Cooperative efforts such 
as those described here may help to gain for educational research the 
important position it should occupy in the field of education. 
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Letter from Australia 
Dear Editor: 


I have recently read an article in your January 1961 issue concern- 
ing America’s prestige in this part of the globe. As the writer, J. D. 
McAulay, was a colleague of mine during his stay in Australia and 
has since become a close friend, I crave your permission to comment 
on some of the points Dr. McAulay has made. 

Let me first dispel an illusion that may come from reading the 
article. Australians, and I should imagine New Zealanders, do not 
dislike Americans. Personally you are easier to get on with than 
Englishmen. You are enquirers and you speak your minds; and noth- 
ing could be less like the Hollywood Americans than the Americans 
I have met. 

However, you all seem very concerned about our opinions of Ameri- 
cans in the mass when you have had time to reflect on us and our 
attitudes. You seem almost to expect that you, as a race, are at odds 
with the rest of the world and it seems to worry you. Are you hyper- 
critical or do you lack confidence in America as the leader of the 
Western world? Why should you, as a nation, be liked? You are 
sitting on top and if there is one Australian trait that is universal it is 
our ability and desire to criticise our superiors. But really, you 
Americans, as we have seen you, set a high standard in self criticism 
yourselves. The frankness of your criticism of the part the U.S. has 
played in post war affairs has perhaps been one of the factors that 
has made us expect surprising turns in American policy. 

There are, though, some aspects of the mirrored view of America 


that we get through the looking glass of your press and films that do 
not help you. 


Firstly, these glossy automobiles that Dr. McAulay describes as 
“long and beautiful.” They are certainly long, in fact most of them 
are almost too long for the average Australian garage. But beautiful? 
I am not so sure. Vance Packand tells us confidently that the current 
American autos are not only means of transport—they are expressions 
of personality. It seems to me that they allow the weak to pretend he’s 
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strong, the failure to pretend he’s a success, and much more in this 
vein. But there has grown up a feeling about them in Australia—the 
feeling that the slick get-rich-quick business man, the jockey, the book- 
maker, etc. will drive American autos, but when one has really arrived 
and is secure one will switch to a Rolls-Bentley. That comparison may 
bring a smile to the same Dr. McAulay. But really and truly your 
autos do come perilously close to offending principles of good design. 
They are ostentatious, they seem built to live but a day. Can you 
imagine the chagrin of the Australian. bookmaker who buys a new 
American car and the same week reads in Saturday Evening Post of a 
new model of the same car which dulls the expanse of chrome on his 
new purchase. Have your motivational research psychologists sold 
you down the river? So often the typical Englishman expresses his 
personality by driving a car somewhat older than his neighbour’s. Or 
is the English car just a better piece of workmanship? Secretly we all 
long for these shark-like monstrosities while we content ourselves 
with our second-hand Holdens. But don’t delude yourselves that you 
are the only ones who have discovered hire purchase. No longer does 
the Australian own much. He is running as fast as he can to the fox- 
hole of buying on terms everything from the membership of his 
professional association to holiday expenses. 

But you would be criticised more trenchantly for your foreign 
affairs policy than for anything else. Is your general approach to 
foreign policy a shining new automobile also? So often you seem 
to change it for a new model which then turns out to be only a little 
different in that it has more chrome, a little larger body. Again I am 
not sure that your fanfare as you enter the lists with the Soviet Union 
is not an expression of lack of confidence that you can carry the day. 
It does seem, quite often, that you enter the lists so full of confidence 
to end the day somewhat bedraggled. Do you Americans really feel 
you are right in your attitude to Cuba? If you are right in Cuba can 
you also be right in Laos? The most damning indictment I have read 
of your policy in Laos came from an issue of your own reputable 
magazine, “Time.” I don’t think an Englishman would be so critical of 
his government’s actions as that article was of your action in Laos. 
It is no use saying that Russia is worse than you are. You see, we 
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expect that of Russia but you are the team we are rooting for and 
we reserve our most searching criticism for you on that account. I 
can’t agree that Khrushchev gets more accurate reporting than does 
Kennedy or did Dulles or Eisenhower. I think, if anything, our papers 
went to such great pains to put the Russian leader in a bad light that 
it became so obvious that the desired result was not achieved but the 
reverse often was. 

I agree though that you have tended to follow Russia. An Australian 
tour by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra in 1959 was such a success 
that it was followed in 1960 by a tour by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Rumour has it in Australia that that visit was a “top-level’’ answer 
to the fine impression the Czech orchestra created. It was unfortunate 
that the organization of the American tour was not as thorough as 
that for the Czech orchestra. 


I personally know of no teachers or students who have visited Rus- 
sia but there are many who have benefited by exchanges with American 
counterparts. What little contact we have had with Russian education 
authorities has been in the exchange of syllabuses and I must confess 
that I was surprised to learn how keen the Russians were to take part 
in this. 

But surely if you were confident that you were right, you would not 
need to look over your shoulder so much to see what the Russians 
were doing. You would not perhaps be looking for so much justifica- 
tion from others for what you are doing. That will be the real test of 
your “free enterprise.” If the right action at any time is the action of 
free enterprise, rather than the idea that free enterprise is right or 
wrong will be the acid test. 


May President Kennedy’s soul searching be deep and honest, be- 
cause we need you and we have at times had the uneasy feeling that 
your leadership was not as confident as we would desire. 

Finally, in matters of education you have left us stranded. You 
know that we tend to adopt your education theories—to adopt them 
when they are twenty or thirty years old and just when you are about 
to trade them in for a new model. We have no sooner come to really 
appreciate the concept of the child centered school when we get an 
uneasy feeling that we are wearing last season’s fashions. Your ideas 
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of what school should offer the youth of today seemed, in theory, so 
right. But the awful feeling that it has failed you is growing and that 
you must now compromise and in some ways put the clock back. May 
your education withstand the pressure of space projects and the Russian- 
American rat race. In this field you have one great America’s idea, 
great because it seems to me to be sound and to have the ring of truth. 

So let us say that we reserve the right to be critical of you but we 
do really like you. Perhaps our greatest fault is our lack of discrimina- 
tion in accepting your culture for although we criticise so much of 
what you send us we still turn to it. For what reason, sometimes I am 
not sure. I suppose it is because the image you give us is not that of 
a foreign culture but of a world which we imagine ourselves a part. 
I wonder if you have concentrated too much on giving the world what 
it wants, rather than what it needs? 


J. F. Haic 
41] Elgar Road 
Victoria, Australia 
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Art 


Weiss, Harvey. Pencil, Pen and 
Brush. Scott, 1961. 63p. $3.50. 


A useful source for the intermediate 
elementary school pupil. The techniques of 
drawing proffered by the author are such 
that they will encourage the development 
of the learner’s individuality. Excellent 
illustrations are included from the works of 
such artists as DaVinci, Degas and Klee. 


Children’s Literature 


ApDINGTON, LUTHER. Sugar in the 
Gourd. Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 128p. 
$2.95. 


The Goodloe family lives in what we 
take to be rural South, for children, parents, 
Grandma, and Teeny, being the baby, too 
little to do anything. Beginning with New 
Year and Father Goodloe’s promise of a 
reward to the child who does the best thing 
during the year, the reader follows this 
loving, country family through the four 
seasons on the farm and Christmas and the 
reward. Middle elementary children will 
enjoy reading this story. 


ADSHEAD, GLapys L. Smallest 





Brownie’s Fearful Adventure. Walck, 
1961. unp. $2.75. 


This charming story about Brownies and 
children is just right for “Brownie-aged” 
children. On Midsummer Eve the Smallest 
Brownie wished himself a house. Grandpa 
and Grandma’s grandchildren Chip and 
Pixies did some wishing too. Everything 
turns out just fine for the Smallest Brownie 
and for Chip and Pixies, too. 


ALBERTS, FRANCES Jacoss. A Gift 
for Genghis Khan. McGraw Hill, 1961. 
112p. $2.75. 


The traditions and times of Genghis Khan 
hold a fascination wherever he is men- 
tioned, but little has been written for the 
elementary with this background. This story, 
dealing as it does with the adventure of a 
boy who owed his life to the great Khan 
and who has the problem of finding a gift 
for the great one, will fill this need for 
the middle elementary reader. 


ALEXANDER, ANNE. Boats and Ships 
from A to Z. Rand-McNally, 1961. 
unp. $2.75. 


Unusual boats and ships are included 
in this alphabetical arrangement; the 
twenty-six choices being well described and 
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illustrated. Young readers will be pleased 
with the large clear type, the imaginative 
writing, as well as the colorful illustrations 
which accompany each selection. Recom- 
mended wherever brief information is suf- 
ficient. 


ALLAN, Maset EstHer. Catrin in 
Wales. Vanguard, 1961. 204p. $3.00. 


Eighteen-year-old Catrin was just out of 
business school. London born and reared 
she went on a walking trip to Wales, her 
mother’s home, just for a few days. The 
country seemed desolate and lonely to her. 
Then her Aunt becomes ill, and Catrin took 
her place as custodian of a_half-ruined 
monastery. The story of her courage, re- 
sourcefulness, friendships and loyalties ends 
in romance. The book is well written and 
makes for excellent reading for junior and 
senior high school girls. 


Anprews, Mary Evans. Hostage to 
Alexander. Longman’s, 1961. 244p. 
$3.75. 


This historical novel is among the better 
ones of its kind. The setting is with 
Alexander the Great. A thrilling plot with 
plenty of tension and adventure is combined 
skillfully with careful attention to authen- 
ticity of detail and characters. Fine reading 
for junior and senior high school ages. 


ARMSTRONG, WARREN. Sea Phan- 
toms. John Day, 1961. 220p. $4.00. 


Story of ships and sailors, murders, 
ghosts, mysteries, oceans and haunted ves- 
sels. Boys who love adventure stories will 
be glad to have found this one. The story is 
companion to author’s Tales of Tall Ships, 
Last Voyage, and other strange tales he 
has gathered from all his travels around 
the world. 


AyMar, Peccy anp Gorpon. Mich- 
ael Sails the Mud Hen. Hastings 
House, 1961. 48p. $3.50. 


Young boat enthusiasts will love this story 
of Michael and his adventures in learning to 
sail. It is one of those stories which gives 
real information along in the midst of an 
interesting plot. Excellent format and 
beautiful illustrations throughout. Highly 
recommended. 

BacLey, JOHN JosEPH. 
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Life in 


Medieval England. Putnam, 1960. 


175p. $3.50. 


The high school reader should get some 
taste of Medieval thought and life from 
reading Bagley’s illustrated work. How men 
and women made a living and enjoyed life 
in England is the theme of the book, with 
separate chapters on life in the castle, town, 
village, monastery, and university. A must 
for the school library. 


Batt, Zacuary. KEP. Holiday 
House, 1961. 207p. $2.95. 


Kep, a fifteen-year-old boy leaves his famil- 
iar home in the Florida scrub and moves 
to a strange town. He finds new problems 
as he becomes a substitute son in a family. 
He makes friends with Link Wybel, a per- 
son much like himself, who loves the woods. 
This friend is a help to him by suggesting 
that he should not run away from his prob- 
lems. Recommended for both boys and girls. 
Ages 12-16. 


Barr, Georce. More Research Ideas 
for Young Scientists. McGraw Hill, 
1961. 147p. $3.00. 


An interesting adequately illustrated in- 
struction book of eighty personal investiga- 
tions for intermediates interested in science. 
All fields of science are included. The 
answers can be found—the author refrains 
from giving them. Such a policy teaches the 
ways of scientists. 


BenepicT, Bart. Aluminum. Lane, 
1961. 65p. $2.95. 


Only rarely is an account of an important 
metal industry written so accurately and 
illustrated so colorfully for students in the 
middle grades. A rich resource book for the 
classroom library. 


Bennett, Eve. Little Bit. Messner, 
1961. 189p. $2.95. 


Ruth Merrill gave up her sweetheart and 
an opportunity for a happy future to help 
her spastic sister. She used her college 
savings to take Naomi to Denver, hoping 
something might be done for her. 

This story is filled with deep emotion, 
taking us into the very core of a problem 
which many families face today. It is a love 
story of deep tenderness. 
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Bercaust, Erik. Rocket Aircraft, 
USA. Putman, 1961. 48p. $2.52. 


An interesting illustrated and authentic 
description of publicly announced craft of 
this type. Will challenge the imagination 
of the space minded. 


Bercaust, Erik. Rockets to the 
Moon. Putnam, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 


Visionary in outlook, but not space fiction, 
the well-illustrated text will appeal to 
creative teenagers interested in science and 
engineering. It is the type of book that 
leads youth to think and to wonder. 


Betts, Miriam. Tomboy Teacher. 
Messner, 1961. 190p. $2.95. 


When Nancy returns to her home town, 
she has to live down her tomboy past before 
she is accepted as a mature adult and proves 
herself as a teacher in an antiquated grade 
school system where she introduces methods 
of education. Nancy encounters both ro- 
mance and adventure during her first year. 


Beyer, Auprey. Sapphire Pendant. 
Knopf, 1961. 178p. $2.95. 


The adventure of a daring, loyal English 
girl during the time that England was at 
war with Napoleon. The status of various 
family members, the transfer of property, 
the social background of the time are all 
well presented for junior high school read- 
ers. The adventures include ‘some exciting 
escapades, a near death climax and a happy 
ending. Brief enough to hold the attention 
of even slow readers at that level. 


Bisuop, Curtis. Lone Star Leader. 
Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


Any reader who starts this book will not 
want to lay it aside until it is completed! 
The moving story of Sam Houston’s poig- 
nant defeats and victories has been skillfully 
captured by Curtis Bishop in this biography. 
Especially suited for upper-elementary and 
junior high school ages. 


BuaTTER, DorotHy. Cap and 
Candle. Westminster, 1961. 190p. 
$2.95. 

This sensitive absorbing novel opens with 
Filis’ departure for the American Girls’ 
School in Uskudar, Turkey. Her decision 
to learn nursing is a shock to her family, 


for in Turkey decent girls never enter such 
a profession. Her fictional, romantic fate 
and her struggle to reconcile old loyalties 
and customs with new ideas and practices 
filled the story with tenderness and excite- 
ment. The writing is beautiful; the dialogue 
is lively. This book has everything to be 
popular with teenage girls. 


Bore, Inca. Plupp Builds a House. 
Warne, 1961. unp. $2.50. 


He had blue hair, a very red nose, and 
black eyes. He was an elf, but had no 
house. So he built one; but he had lots of 
help. Some of the boys and girls about five 
or six years old to whom this story is read 
would like to live in such a house. Most 
of them would like to have helped build it. 


Borreson, Mary Jo. Let’s Go to 
Colonial Williamsburg. Putnam, 1961. 
48p. $1.86. 


Young elementary readers interested in 
the nation’s early history, will enjoy this 
brief but adequate description of this famous 
settlement. The format is good and the 
drawings interesting and add much to the 
story. Recommended. 


Bowen, Rosert. Million Dollar 
Rookie. Lothrop, 1961. 189p. $3.00. 


Exciting action filled baseball story of 
Teddy Wells, the million dollar rookie. How 
he proved himself, won the respect of his 
teammates, the Chicago Ravens, and 
changed from a rich playboy to a serious 
minded man will interest all young baseball 
fans. Recommended for junior and senior 
high students. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Exploring By 
Astronaut. Crowell, 1961. 104p. $3.50. 

A well known author presents this con- 
temporary Project Mercury Story in a lively 
and informative manner. Authoritative and 
illustrated text make this book very readable 
for the interested reader from 14 to 70. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. What Makes 
Day and Night. Crowell, 1961. unp. 
$1.95. 

Effective presentation of the concept of 
the rotating earth for the young child. II- 


lustrations provide directions for experi- 
ences. 
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Brooks, Anita. Picture Book of 
Fisheries. John Day, 1961. 96p. $3.29. 


This presentation of fishing in all parts 
of the world through photographs with ex- 
planatory ceptions is written for the 9-12- 
year-old, but provides rich resource material 
for persons of any age. The first in the 
series, Picture Aids to World Geography, 
this book will contribute to greater under- 
standing of people and their work. An ex- 
cellent supplement for social studies. 


Browner, RicHarD. Everyone Has 
A Name. Walck, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


A beginning to read book with intriguing 
illustrations. Brief text limited to a rhym- 
ing couplet accompaning each picture. Four- 
teen different animals are introduced in 
vivid unusual drawings. Very nice format. 


Buck.ey, HELEN. Grandmother and 
I. Lothrop, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


A little girl finds a number of reasons 
why Grandmother’s lap is just right. Other 
children about 3 to 6 or 7 will agree with 
her, and enjoy the pictures that prove the 
points. 


Bueur, Water. World of Marco 
Polo. Putnam, 1961. 91p. $2.81. 


The Polos are said to have “traveled 
farther, saw stranger sights and had more 
hair-raising adventures than any man then 
alive or for a hundred years afterward.” 
This account of their travels and the vivid 
descriptions of the life and lands from 
Venice to Cathay will enable young readers 
to enjoy many of those adventures vicarious- 
ly. 

CaLHoun, Mary. Cowboy Cal and 
the Outlaw. Morrow, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 

This hilarious tale of young Cal and 
his pursuit of his saddle on the back of a 
runaway outlaw horse is delightful. It is 


skilfully told just to suit lower grade chil- 
dren who still delight in their cowboy togs. 


Carter, Ernest. The Boy’s Book of 
World Railways. Roy, 1961. 144p. 
$3.75. 

Beautiful photographs, numerous illustra- 
tions, and well arranged text make this 


book a good choice for upper elementary 
readers. Special trains, tracks and their 
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upkeep, diesel engines, safety devices, every 
aspect involved is well presented. We wish 
the book could have been made more 
sturdily. 


Case, Exinor. Yankee Traitor, Rebel 
Spy. Westminster, 1961. 204p. $2.95 


Relates the story of Cherlie Castle, Union 
soldier, who succeeds in helping to capture 
a traitor only to find that his cousin, a 
Rebel spy, is involved. Very well written 
and would be enjoyed by young adults who 
find pleasure in reading exciting war stories. 


CaucuraN, ALEX M.; MOovunrtaltn, 
Lee H. High School Reading—Book 
I, American Book Co., 1961. 479p. 
$4.48. 


CAVANNAH, FRANCES. Adventure in 
Courage. Rand-McNally, 1961. 111p. 
$2.95. 


This biography not only reveals the cour- 
age of a young man, but also literally 
sparkles with account of episodes in the 
life of Theodore Roosevelt. One will not 
doubt his statement, “I put myself in the 
way of things happening and they hap- 
pened,” after reading this delightful and 
heart-warming story. 


CHENEY, Cora. Underseas. Coward- 
McCann, 1961. 121p. $2.95. 


Challenging story about underseas investi- 
gators and their equipment. Written for 
boys and girls of junior high school age. 
Students will find this unusually attractive 
reference material. 


Cieary, Beverty. Two Dog Bis- 
cuits. Morrow, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Janet and Jimmy were twins. They found 
out something about dog buscuits that 
mother did not know, and father did not 
know. Children about 4 to 7 will be in- 
terested to find out what it was. 


CLEvEN, CATHERINE. Flight Angel. 
Reilly & Lee, 1961. 192p. $3.50. 


Not able to finish college and disillusioned 
with men, Coral Sands begins a new life 
as she fulfills her desire to become an air- 
line stewardess. A voodoo doll provides 
mystery and a young Marine pilot helps 
restore Coral’s trust in men. Will appeal 
to teenage girls. 
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Ciewes, Dorotuy. Mystery of the 
Singing Strings. Coward McCann, 
1961. 256p. $3.00. 


A story of suspense, mystery, and in- 
trigue concerned with an international spy 
ring and the three Hadley children. What 
happens when the Hadleys try to solve 
the mystery makes interesting reading for 
the intermediate grades. It is well written, 
with many _ illustrations. 


CoHEN, FLorence. Portrait of 
Deborah. Messner, 1961. 191p. $2.95. 


Story of a Jewish girl’s senior year in 
high school as she adjusts to the problems 
of changing schools, meeting anti-Semitism, 
a love affair on the sly, and losing a music 
scholarship. Her relationship to her family 
is true to life. Mature girls will read this 
portrait with empathy and understanding. 


Coxsy, C. B. Night People. Coward 
McCann, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 


Pictorial study of men who work at night. 
Primarily for grades 2-5. 


CoLver, ANNE. Nobody’s Birthday. 
Knopf, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Here was a perfectly good birthday, com- 
plete with presents, decorations and_re- 
freshments, and it took a lot of doing to 
get it to belong to somebody most of the 
children would not guess to be the owner. 
The boldly imaginative story and tantalizing 
illustrations embody the thrills of birthdays 
in a way to delight the hearts of children 
in the lower grades. 


Cooke, Donatp. Men of Sherwood. 
Holt, Rinehart, 1961. 214p. $3.95. 


Some of the magic of the Robin Hood 
tales is maintained in this story of some 
of the things that happened after Robin 
Hood’s death. Unfortunately there is a plot, 
but otherwise the charm and enchantment is 
there. For junior high school reading and 
for others who still enjoy Robin Hood. 


Davis, RussELL G., ASHABRANNER, 
B. K. The Choctaw Code, McGraw 
Hill, 1961. 142p. $3.00. 

A touching story of a 15-year-old boy’s 
newly found friendship for Jim, a Choctaw 
Indian, who is condemned to die according 
to the Choctaw Code for a shooting which 


was unintentional. Especially outstanding 
is Jim’s decency and courage in accepting 
his penalty, and Tom’s eventual understand- 
ing of a code of life entirely foreign to 
him. Students who enjoy Indian stories will 
especially like this one. 


DE LA MarRE, WALTER JOHN. Stories 
From the Bible. Knopf, 1961. 420p. 
$4.95. 


From Adam and Eve to King David, the 
people of the Bible step out to relive their 
lives for the reader. The author has written 
in dramatic narrative form, yet has retained 
the truths in the Bible and the magnificence 
of God. Black and white illustrations sup- 
plement the text. Recommended for all 
grades. 


Dennesorc, H. M. The Only Horse 
for Jan. McKay, 1961. 122p. $2.95. 


The story of a wild horse from the 
plains, translated from German by Emile 
Capouya. Jan is the boy owner, and Natz 
is the hired man, who embelishes everything 
he says with quotations from Knipper- 
dolling. Balthasar is the horse, that with 
his owner will take full possession of the 
hearts of children about 7 to 1l. A tale 
with humor and tenderness blended. 


DerRLetTH, Aucust. The Ghost of 
Blackberry Island. Sloan and Pearce, 
1961. 151p. $3.00. 


This interesting and highly improbable 
tale concerns Steve Grendan and Slim 
Jones and their fishing and camping trip to 
Blackberry Island. Someone tried to scare 
them, and it took time and some courage 
to find the real culprit, a thief who had 
hidden his loot on the island. Easy and 
light reading for junior high school ages. 


Duncan, CLypE H. Find A Career 
in Agriculture. Putnam, 1961. 160p. 
$2.75. Find a Career series. 


For the explorator stages of guidance 
this book and the others in the series are 
excellent. The treatment is elementary, of 
course, since the book is intended for pupils 
11 to 15. Even so it is surprising that Mr. 
Duncan failed to mention some half a 
million jobs with farmer cooperatives, sort 
of sublimated hired hands working for 
organized groups of farmers. 
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Emery, ANNE. The Popular Crowd. 
Westminster, 1961. 171p. $2.95. 


Sue Morgan wants desperately to be a 
popular girl, but to be in the “Popular 
Crowd” she discovers she has to pay a 
tremendous price and she isn’t sure she 
wants to. This is a compelling story telling 
how this girl who is confronted with the 
problems of sexual love discovers the true 
source and meaning of her own personal 
worth. 


Evans, KATHERINE. A Camel in the 
Tent. Whitman, 1961. unp. $2.25. 


The fable of the camel crowding his 
master out of the tent is retold and re- 
furbished to win the fancies of little boys 
and girls about 3 to 5 years old. The story 
is made even more appealing by the in- 
triguing illustrations by the author. 


FeLToN, RonaLp OLIverR. Escape 
from France. Criterion, 1961. 183p. 
$3.50. 


Richard Carey seems somewhat of a play- 
boy at Oxford, but when he goes to France 
to help rescue some of his relatives from 
the atrocities of the revolution he proves 
equal to all the threats and perils, which 
are many. Smugglers, duels, treachery, 
bribery, pistols, gambling gangs, disguises 
and plots are all here. A thriller for boys of 
high school age. 


FisHER, LEONARD. Pumpers, Boilers, 
Hooks and Ladders. Dial, 1961. unp. 
$2.75. 

This history of fire engines written for 
the young reader, will be read eagerly and 
re-read many times. The length is good, 
the page arrangement interesting, and the 
vivid red illustrations, double spread, are 
very exciting. We think it is about perfect. 


FLoHERTY, JoHN. Whirling Wings. 
Lippincott, 1961. 156p. $3.00. 

Engaging collection of anecdotes on the 
function and history of a helicopter is the 
subject of this book written for the upper 


elementary and early junior high school 
boys. 


Foster, Doria. A Pocketful of 
Seasons. Lothrop, 1961. unp. $2.75. 
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This beautifully illustrated book makes a 
brief survey of the year, built on points a 
child would notice first. The chief charac- 
teristic of each season is well presented in 
colorful pictures, accompanied by a brief 
test. This is a nice addition for the collec- 
tion of primary nature study. 


FRIEDRICH, PRISCILLA AND OTTO. 
Wishing Well in the Woods. Lothrop, 
1961. unp. $2.75. 


The leopard started it when he wanted 
to change his spots. Then the elephant, 
crocodile, hyena, snake, turtle and all the 
rest of the animals wanted to change some- 
thing, too. This ingenious story and the in- 
triguing pictures make it clear to children 
in the lower grades how it came about that 
the leopard was the only one that got his 
wish. 


FREEDMAN, RUSSELL. Teenagers 
Who Made History. Holiday House, 
1961. 272p. $3.50. 


Twenty biographical stories of young peo- 
ple who had already earned places in his- 
tory before they reached the age of twenty. 
Their interest and accomplishments were 
widely different, but each made an out- 
standing contribution to the world. Should 
be inspirational for today’s teen-agers. 


FRIENDLICH, Dick. Backstop Age. 
Westminster, 1961. 187p. $2.95. 


Ace Elwood, a baseball catcher, finds it 
difficult to get along with a rookie pitcher 
just hired by the Eagles. Trying to give 
the boy the benefit of the doubt, Ace finally 
discovers the real source of their incom- 
patability. 


Fry, Rosauie. The Mountain Door. 
Dutton, 1961. 128p. $2.95. 


Young and old alike who believe in magic 
mists, leprechauns, and little people of 
Ireland, will be entranced with this delight- 
ful tale. Fenella, a fairy changeling never 
quite adjusted to the ways of humans. Her 
special fairy gift was with animals; these 
she collected in a great variety. Despite 
her nostalgia for freedom in the “Land of 
the Even Young” beyond the mountain door, 
she settles for a home on the open moun- 
tainside with her new found friends and 
beloved animals. 
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GaRBUTT, BERNARD. Roger the Rosin 
Back. Hastings House, 1961. 48p. 
$2.95. 


Roger was just one of the big horses that 
pulled heavy loads for the circus. Children 
about 4 to 8 will love him, and follow with 
interest the way in which he became one 
of the horses that clowns and acrobats use 
in their stunts. Especially good just after 
children have been to the circus. 


Garst, Doris SHANNON. Broken 
Hand Fitzpatrick. Messner, 1961. 190p. 
$2.95. 


This is a biography, of historical adven- 
ture, depicting the Northwest through the 
life of Thomas Fitzpatrick (1799-1854), 
trapper, hunter, guide, and Indian agent. 
It is a book with a fast moving plot that 
will interest boys from grades 5 to 9. 


Goupey, Aice E. The Day We Saw 
the Sun Come Up. Scribners 1961. 
unp. $2.95. 


An unusual approach to the late primary 
science reader characterized by rythmic 
prose, factual text, superum posed on color- 
fully illustrated pictures depicting a child’s 
notion of the coming of day. This reviewer 
likes it. 


Gray, Patricia. Loco the Bronc. 
Coward McCann, 1961. 160p. $3.50 


In lively, exciting style the story of tom- 
boy, Lynn, and a supposedly crazy, wild 
bronc, keep the reader in suspense. The 
brone becomes ill, is healed, and eventually 
regains trust in mankind. Lynn wanted Loco 
for her very own, but the rodeo manager 
would not sell him unless Lynn would ride 
Loco in the arena. After performing with 
him, Lynn wins him. The human interest 
element creates for the tomboy a situation 
to entertain any horse lover. 


Hai, Maryory. Bright Red Rib- 
bon. Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 246p. 
$2.95. 


Beverly, a shy common looking girl who 
works in the local press finds her life boring 
and lonely. Change came when Andy, the 
handsome out-of-town fellow comes into her 
life. They fell in love, but Beverly tries to 
attract him by imitating the worldly girls. 
Andy’s self confidence almost ruins their 


love. Story ends well with Andy’s cure of 
pride and Beverly’s lesson to be one’s self 
and make the best of it. Good depiction of 
the loneliness of a young girl. 


Heatu, May. Iowa Hannah. Hast- 
ings House, 1961. 117p. $2.75. 


The story of Iowa Hannah, one member 
of a pioneer family, includes true incidents 
from life in early American settlements 
which were related to the author by her 
grandmother. Young readers will follow 
Hannah’s actions with interest in the ac- 
counts of a real Indian scare, a pioneer 
Christmas, and the coming of the circus. 


HEIMAN, Grover. Jet Tanker. Holt, 
Rinehart, 1961. 189p. $3.50. 


An exciting and dramatic novel based on 
the experiences of an over confident and 
careless young pilot training with a Strategic 
Air Command fueling squadron. Since he 
did not qualify as a pilot, he was shipped 
to a new base and given one more chance. 
Jack finally is able to prove himself and to 
be accepted on the Air Force Team. Teaches 
a good lesson on the importance of team- 
work and of assuming responsibility. 


HirsusBerc, AL. The Man Who 
Fought Back. Messner, 1961. 192p. 
$2.95. 


A true story of one of the most colorful 
players in major-league baseball. In spite 
of numerous injuries and illnesses, Red 
Schoendienst, with his remarkable fighting 
spirit, refuses to quit. His brilliant career 
remains an inspiration to all in the baseball 
world. An informative and _ well-written 
biography for Junior and Senior high. 


Hocan, Inez. Lone Wolf. Dutton, 
1961. unp. $2.50. 


This story is one with a lesson for chil- 
dren who have difficulty in adjusting to the 
group. Little Sheela, the smallest cub in 
the wolf family, wants to be the leader. 
When her brother is chosen, she goes off by 
herself. When she finally finds a mate and 
has cubs of her own, she teaches them to 
take turns in leadership. This book is for 
children 4 to 7. 


HoLsrook, SaBra. Capital Without 
a Country. Coward McCann, 1961 
121p. $2.95. 
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Excellent photographs plus well-written, 
vivid descriptions make this story of the 
rebuilding of West Berlin highly interesting 
and informative. Recommended for ages 10- 
15. 


Hurp, Epitrx. Sandpipers. Crowell, 
1961. unp. $1.95. 


Carefully done illustrations make this 
text of the book comprehensible both to the 


land-locked and the shore-based primary 
child. 
Jackson, Carry Pau. Bullpen 


Bargain. Hastings House, 196]. 157p. 
$2.95. 


Any Jackson book will appeal to the 
sports minded, but fans of baseball will find 
Bullpen Bargain an exceptionally fine story. 
The hero, who wins against such terrible 
odds as being traded to another club and 
being discriminated against by the catcher, 
is an inspiration to the reader. 


Jackson, Epcar Newman. Green 
Mountain Hero. Lantern Press, 1961. 
192p. $2.95. 


A truly heroic story, based on fact, of an 
early settler in Vermont. The hero is really 
a heroine, but her husband Amos and son 
Solomon are pretty wonderful, too. Suspense, 
endurance, brains, persistence and loyalty 
are all woven deftly into a story sure to 
appeal to upper grade children. 


Jansson, Tove Marika. Moomin- 
summer Madness. Walck, 1961. 163p. 
$2.75. 


In a most unusual tale of fantasy, some 
charming little creatures called Moomins are 
introduced. With their friends they ex- 
perience the violence of the flood, the 
mystery of the theatre and other exciting 
adventures. Amusing reading for the young 
and the young at heart. 


JouHnson, Marcaret Sweet. Bright 
Flash. Morrow, 1961. 64p. $2.50. 


Helen’s dog barked too much; he barked 
at everything. At last the family sent him 
away for special training until he was fully 
grown. He was alert and he learned well. 
Then one night he proved that he had 
learned when to bark and he also proved 
that he was a very brave dog. Second grade 
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readers will enjoy the large clear type, 
beautiful drawings by the author, as well as 
the interesting story. Recommended. 


Jones, Evan. Trappers and Moun- 
tain Men. Golden Press, 1961. 153p. 
$3.50. 


This addition to the American Heritage 
Junior Library Series is a _ well-written, 
colorful narrative of the early explorers of 
America. The well-chosen illustrations not 
only contribute greatly to the meaning of the 
text, but also add to the beauty of the book. 
An excellent supplement to any social 
studies collection. 


Jutine, Rutu (BisHop). A Place 
for Johnny Bill. Westminster, 1961. 
143p. $2.95. 


Johnny Bill, although just nine years old, 
has already rebelled against the way his 
crop-picking family live, moving from one 
place to another wherever there is a crop 
to be harvested, with never more than a 
meal ahead. An accident sends them on the 
road again, hoping to find a job and perhaps 
a permanent place. They reach a desperate 
level even for them, when their luck 
changes. Johnny Bill’s courage gets them 
what they want. 


Lent, Henry Boies. Man Alive in 
Outer Space. Macmillan, 1961. 147p. 
$3.00. 


An interesting, accurate, and contemporary 
book on the medical aspects of space flight. 
Appropriate for interested teen-agers and 
adults. 


Lesser, Mitton. Spacemen, Go 
Home. Holt, Rinehart, 1961. 221p. 
$2.95. 


In this science-fiction story there is 
imagination in regard to scientific possi- 
bilities that is blended into a recognition of 
the persistence of the human individual. 
Andy is in process of being trained as a 
space man when some of the hot-heads of 
earth-men get crossed up with inter-galactic 
powers. Plenty of tense adventure for junior 
and possibly senior high school reading. 


Levine, Israet E. Behind the Silken 
Curtain. Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 
The story of how Towensend Harris, dip- 
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lomat, adventurer, explorer, pioneer in 
American education and founder of The 
College of the City of New York, becomes 
the first foreigner to lift the “silken curtain” 
of isolation from mysterious East. This is 
another fine biography for high school stu- 
dents. 


McCormick, WILFRED. The Bluffer. 
McKay, 1961. 15lp. $3.00. 


A good baseball story, with plenty of 
hints on some of the fine points of play. 
This is another Bronc Burnett story, with 
Coach McCune and other old friends that 
will be welcomed by those who know the 
series, and will be new friends for those 
reading this as their first introduction to 
the characters. Junior high school reading. 


McCormick, WILFRED. The Double 
Steal. McKay, 1961. 180p. $3.00. 


The popular young coach, Rocky McCune, 
meets with a real-life problem involving 
Koulee’s exciting baseball team. As they 
enter the important Divisional Tournament, 
the team is accused of dishonesty and Rocky 
is faced with one of the toughest decisions 
of his life. A dramatic sports story skill- 
fully interwoven with bits of “inside” base- 
ball, emphasizing good sportsmanship and 
honesty. 


McGirrFin, Lee. Pony Soldier. Dut- 
ton, 1961. 160p. $3.00. 


Exciting account of two fifteen-year-old 
boys who enlisted in the Confederate Army, 
were captured by Union soldiers, fought In- 
dians in the West and soon learned that the 
color of a man’s uniform doesn’t determine 
how courageous a soldier he really is. Teen- 
agers will enjoy reading this account of 
the Civil War. 


McGraw, Exoise Jarvus. The 
Golden Goblet. Coward-McCann, 1961. 
278p. $3.50. 


This story of ancient Egypt is in a care- 
fully maintained authentic setting in thought 
and physical setting. The story concerns a 
boy interested in the craft of gold working 
who is under the control of a brutal half 
brother who is a stonecutter. His triumph 
over circumstances is accomplished with the 
help of friends, and there is a blending of 
tenderness and meanness of courage and 
excitement. 


McKee, ALEXANDER. Strike from the 
Sky. Little, Brown, 1961. 288p. $4.75. 


Realizing that no records were being kept 
of the Battle of Britain, Alexander McKee 
began to gather the first-hand information 
which is presented here in one of the 
fullest accounts of the battle which made 
Hitler decide to turn to the East. 


McKown, Rosin. She Lived for 
Science. Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


A simply written and sympathetic story 
of Irene Joliot-Curie. The humanity of an 
outstanding woman; a Nobel Leureati, is 
emphasized in her quest for unlocking the 
secrets of indured radio activity. Good for 
grades seven through 10. 


MALverN, Guapys. Wilderness Is- 
land. Macrae Smith, 1961. 190p. 
$2.95. 


This is a historical novel of an early 
Dutch settlement on Manhatten Island dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. It combines 
adventure, Indian warfare and the romance 
of Alida who had left her sweetheart far 
across the seas. Junior and senior girls 
will enjoy this romantic drama. 


Mason, Georce. Animal Baggage. 
Morrow, 1961. 94p. $2.50. 


Many animals beside the familiar dog, 
cat, kangaroo, and crow, carry things about, 
as is well described in this account by a 
well known naturalist-author. Elementary 
readers interested in nature study will find 
unusual and valuable information in this 
handy book. The illustrations are black and 


white drawings by the author. Recom- 
mended. 


Matias. A Little Rabbit. Walck, 
1961. unp. $2.00. 


This primary picture book written in line 
sentence text in both English and French, 
tells the story of a very humorous rabbit. 

There is an exciting picture on each page, 
and beginning readers in French will enjoy 


it. 
Matias. Four Seasons. Walck, 1961. 
unp. $2.00. 


This primary picture book of the sea- 
sons is written in line sentence text in both 
the English and French. The illustrations 
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are unusual and very colorful, the format 
attractive. Its chief feature will be most 
useful wherever French is being introduced 
to the child. 


May, JuLian. The Real Book About 
Robots and Thinking Machines. 
Doubleday, 1961. 216p. $1.95. 


This is a timely, rudimentary survey of 
the current picture of robots, computors, 
automation of any sort, written for upper 
elementary and junior high school “good” 
minds. It is a difficult subject to simplify 
but, after a survey of the history and 
definition of robotry, the discussion follows 
more advanced robots into various usage 
today, then leaps into automation proper 
and some primary physics. The diagrams 
are simple and there is a glossary. This 
book should be very popular. 


Meapowcrort, Eni LaMonrte. 
Land of the Free. Crowell, 1961. 151p. 
$3.50. 

A lively history of our nation for children, 
dealing primarily with the Colonial and 
Federal periods with an accent on military 
action and great personalities. 


MeEHDEvI, ANNE SINCLAIR. The 
Leather Hand. Knopf, 1961. 182p. 
$3.00. 


This mystery is classified as children’s 
literature probably because a boy is the 
hero. Plot and writing make it equally 
interesting as escape reading for adults. 
The place is in the Mediterranean, the hero 
from Kansas, and other assorted characters. 
More thrills than mystery are found in this 
book. 


Miter, ALBERT G. Silver Chief's 
Big Game Trail. Holt, Rinehart, 1961. 
191p. $3.50. 

Mr. Miller, a talented writer of thrillers 
for young people, has written this 6th book 
in the series about Silver Chief, the police 
dog with Sgt. Thorne of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. He has written up to the 
high standard set for this series by Jack 
O’Brien. A criminal wanted by the Inter- 
national Police Association leads the C. M. 
P. a bloody and tense trail across Canada 
and into the far North. For junior high 
school boys. 
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MILter, HELEN MARKLEY. Wester- 
ing Women. Doubleday, 1961, 240p. 
$2.95. 


This volume contains biographies of 
fourteen women who had a part in settling 
the West. Through the eyes of these women 
are shown the motivations, the hardships, and 
the rewards of the westward movement. The 
author has presented both the flaws and 
virtues of these women in a realistic man- 
ner. 


MITCHELL, Etyne. The Snow Filly. 
Dutton, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


This is the story of a beautiful silver 
filly who because of her beauty must con- 
stantly fight for her freedom from both 
horse and man. The vivid description, the 
exciting, swift development of plot, create 
a tremendously strong feeling and mood 
which should make this book much loved 
and extensively read by those who enjoy 
horse stories. 


Monckton, Etta. Tim Minds the 
Baby. Warne, 1961. 43p. $1.25. 


Tim Water-Rat was given the job of car- 
ing for his baby sister. He left her alone 
for only a minute or two, but right then 
something happened. Very young readers 
who like animals will be interested to see 
how he solves his problem. 


MuexL, Lots Baker. Worst Room 
in the School. Holiday, 1961. 159p. 
$2.75. 

In a story with real partinance for chil- 
dren in today’s crowded schools this book 
tells how twelve sixth-grade children and 
their teacher solved their personal differ- 
ences and also helped the parents decide 
whether to remodel the old or to build a 
new school. 


Nea, Harry Epwarp. Treasures by 
the Millions. Messner, 1961. 192p. 
$3.50. 


A glance at the Smithsonian Institution 
and stories about its people, animals, and 
objects. Acquiring 52,000,000 treasures is a 
modern feat. The story behind some of the 
items is fascinating. 


NeurATH, Marie (Reidemeister). 
Rockets and Jets. Lothrop, 1961. 36p. 
$2.00. 
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A simplified resumé of jet propulsion, this 
book is illustrated with diagramic isotype. 
The language is British and although this 
is the “new, revised edition” some of the 
facts are not new to us now. However, it is 
an excellent summary of the major phases 
in current aeronautics, readable at the fourth 
grade level and up. 


Noste, Iris. William Shakespeare. 
Messner, 1961. 190p. $2.95. 


Like many other fictionized biographies 
and histories this reconstruction of the life, 
work, and times of Shakespeare is both in- 
formative and stimulating. The reader’s 
problem is to distinguish where reporting 
ends and imagination takes over. 


Noonan, MICHAEL. Flying Doctor. 
Day, 1961. 19lp. $3.50. 


An exciting and inspiring story based on 
the facts of the Royal Flying Doctor Serv- 
ice in barren Australia, combined with 
elements of mystery and adventure. Good 
characterization but too many events running 
through the main theme. Ages ten to fifteen 
will enjoy this book. 


O’Brien, Brian. Windship Boy. 
Dutton, 1961. 256p. $3.50. 


An orphan lad experiences two years of 
adventure as an apprentice on a tramp 
clipper ship. Windship Boy is full of en- 
thusiasms of youth, desire for exploring 
unknown places and the fun-of sea life. 
This is an action packed story that every 
young reader will enjoy. 


Orpacnu, Rutu. Hannah the Helper. 
Whitman, 1961. unp. $2.25. 

Hannah came in by the day to help Mrs. 
Rabbit with the house work and the chil- 
dren. The story in an ingenious way helps 
children appreciate what mothers and their 
helpers do for them. The illustrations are 
beguiling, and help make this an appealing 
book for preschool children. 


Patazzo, Tony. Let’s Go to the 
Circus. Doubleday, 1961. 88p. $2.95. 
This is another of Palazzo’s wonderful 
picture books. Every child will be entranced 


by the animals and performers, particularly 
the clowns. 


PARKER, ALFRED. Crime Fighter. 
Macmillan, 1961. 18lp. $3.00. 


An excellent biography of August Voll- 
mer, founder and promoter of our modern 
day police methods. The book vividly de- 
scribes his invention and use of the lie 
detector, new fingerprint techniques and the 
promoting of scientific police training. The 
story of this man’s dedication to the im- 
provement of law enforcement should be an 
inspiration to all boys and girls. 


Parker, RosertT. Carol Heiss: 
Olympic Queen. Doubleday, 1961. 
128p. $2.50. 


Ice-skaters and those who have faith in the 
American dream would enjoy the easy-to- 
read story of the girl who was the first 
American to win a gold medal at the 1960 
Olympics at Squaw Valley. Fulfilling the 
Olympic motto of “Citius, Altius, Fortius,” 
Carol won fame and met her present hus- 
band. With purpose, sacrifice, and courage 
Carol achieves success and happiness. 


PascuaL, Nancy. Song on the Heart. 
Westminster, 1961. 218p. $2.95. 


Sweet and moving story of a young orphan 
girl who was “born to sing.” How her 
career created jealousy, envy and heartache 
in her adopted family makes a very interest- 
ing story as well as teaching a lesson not 
to be soon forgotten. Her love affair with 
the son of a “snobbish” family will thrill 
teen-agers and romance lovers. Good read- 
ing. 


Pauti, HertHa. Two Trumpeters 
of Vienna. Doubleday, 1961. 184p. 
$1.95. 


Caspar and Franz were two young trumpe- 
ters in the Abbey of Heilingenkreuz who 
shared in Vienna’s fight for freedom in 1683. 
They saw Vienna as a happy city when 
Kirmes was celebrated, and then as a sad 
city when it became an “island in a sea of 
fire.” This is another Clarion book which 
features outstanding events in Catholic world 
history. These books are written especially 
for the teen-age group, and the vivid, de- 
scriptive account have high interest and 
strong appeal. 


Pearson, M. J. Pony of the Sioux. 
Doubleday, 1961. 143p. $2.50. 


This story tells about Lee Harding as 
he grows up in the West, when there were 
still Indian attacks and plenty of cattle to 
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herd. He has an Indian pony, a very smart 
dog, and there is excitement-a-plenty, which 
will fascinate middle elementary readers. 
Attractive format and very readable. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, 1961. Pirates 
of the Spanish Main. 153p. $3.50. 


The history of piracy, clearly told, and 
with sample sketches of the lives of some of 
the more notorious pirates. These sketches 
are of absorbing interest to young people 
and children. The accuracy of the material, 
and the superb illustrations are fully up 
to the high standards of this outstanding 
series. 


PoLLanp, MaApeLine ANGELA. Chil- 
dren of the Red King. Holt, Rinehart. 
Winston, 1961. 159p. $3.00. 


Grania, nine, and her brother Fergus, 
seven, are the children of the king of 
Connacht. The story is about the conquest 
of Ireland by the Normans, and the part 
these children play in helping bring peace 
to their part of the island. Grania is the 
heroine of this exciting tale, skillfully told 
for children in upper grades or junior high. 


PoLLAND, MADELEINE ANGELA. 
Fingal’s Quest. Doubleday, 1961. 191p. 
$1.95. 


A marvelous presentation of the faith, or 
fanaticism (whichever one calls it) that 
actuated Christians of the dark ages in 
spreading the gospel and establishing re- 
ligious foundations. The setting is Ireland 
and France in the time when the Irish 
monks were working in Gaul. The book 
is written for junior and senior high school 
reading. 


PowELL, JoHN Westey. The Ex- 
ploration of the Colorado River and 
Its Canyons. Dover, 1961. 400p. $2.00. 

A paper-back edition of one of the classics 
of American exploration literature. Clear 


print makes for easy reading. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with pen sketches. 


Prippy, Frances. Let’s Go Steady. 
Westminster, 1961. 185p. $2.95 

A story of romance between Pat Russell 
and Kirk Townsend, two high school stu- 
dents. They are probably the couple least 
likely to break up. But there is also the 
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work of the love gremlins. Joe Philips acts 
like a squirrel monkey between them. Pat 
does consider going steady again. Pat’s 
experience can be significantly read by high 
school students. 


RANDALL, JANET. Saddles for Break- 
fast. Longmans, 1961. 186p. $3.25. 


Robin Marshall, visiting her cousin’s run- 
down riding academy in California, proves 
her genuine worth by re-instating the fam- 
ily’s economic standing. A real horsewoman, 
with a willingness to work and the ability 
to make friends, Robin also improves the 
family relations and Butch’s standing in the 
community. Teenagers should learn from 
this story that when they begin to accept 
responsibility they are growing up. 


Rawis, Witson. Where the Red 
Fern Grows. Doubleday, 1961. 212p. 
$3.95. 


This dog story for lovers of hunting dogs 
is set in the Ozarks. Billy Coleman, way 
out in the sticks, worked and saved for 
two years to pay $50 for two hound 
puppies. How he trained them, and the 
dramatic winning of prizes is a gripping 
story not easily put down once it is fairly 
started. For junior high reading, and older 
people who love dogs. 


Rosinson, WILLIAM PowELt. Where 
the Panther Screams. World Publica- 
tions, 1961. 179p. $2.95. 


Familiar things are far behind as young 
Joe Hawkins gazes out over the Oklahoma 
land which is to become home for him and 
his parents. Excitement mounts when 
rattlesnakes, wolves, blizzards and bandits 
fail to daunt the Hawkins family as they 
fight courageously and together to earn 
their homestead. This book will interest 
students who like to read of pioneer life. 


Row.anp, Joun. The Polio Man. 
Roy, 1961, 128p. $3.25. 


A biographical story of Dr. Jonas Salk. 
Beginning with his student days at City 
College New York the story reveals the im- 
portant moments in the personal and pro- 
fessional life of this dedicated young 
scientist. All of the excitement and satis- 
faction of the scientific investigations lead- 
ing to his sensational discovery of the polio 
vaccine are shared with the reader. This 
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book should be of general as well as voca- 
tional interest. 


Riwkin, ANNA, AND LINDGREN, 
Astrip. Lilibet, Circus Child. Macmil- 
lan, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Lilibet’s family is a circus family, and she 
plans to be a performer when she grows up. 
How she spends her time now, and what 
she likes to do are shown here in vivid real 
life photographs. All children, loving the 
circus as they do, will enjoy examining this 


book. 


Rupicam, Harry. Men at Work in 
the Great Plain States. Putnam. 1961. 
123p. $3.00. 


This is an excellent addition to the Men 
at Work Series which are highly recom- 
mended for supplementary work in inter- 
mediate social studies. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs. 


Rumsey, Marian. Seal of Frog 
Island. Morrow, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 


Seven-year-old John and his family live 
in a lighthouse; then a motherless seal 
adopts them, bringing new experiences and 
fun for all. The book is beautifully made 
up, illustrated with black and white draw- 
ings, and carrying a distinct atmosphere of 
the isolated sea home. The vocabulary will 
offer a challenge to second grade readers 
for whom it was written. It is recom- 
mended. 


SANDBERG, Harotp WiLuuaM. Pinky 
the Unhappy Crane. Denison, 1961. 
unp. $2.75. 


Pinky was unhappy because all of his 
family was white and clean looking and he 
was colored. But when he was old enough 
to travel he found others as pink as he was, 
so he learned to be happy. Well illustrated 
and written in large clear type, the story 
will be popular with the second and third 
grade readers. 


SANDBERG, HaRoLp WILuiAM. Pud- 
gy, the Porpoise. Denison, 1960. unp. 
$2.75. 


Another title coming in a series dealing 
with fiction about animals and insects, aimed 
to give general information to primary read- 
ers through a brief story. A well bound, 


vividly illustrated book which will interest 
beginning readers. It should prove very 
popular at this time. 


Savory, Puywtuis. Zulu Fireside 
Tales. Hastings House, 1961. 64p. 
$2.95. 


The collection of 12 folktales is beauti- 
fully illustrated in black and white drawings 
in the primitive spirit of the land. All the 
mystery, magic, animals that can talk, even 
the presence of cannibals as the villains, 
are to be found in abundance here. The 
writing is not aimed especially for ele- 
mentary readers, but any person interested in 
this field will enjoy the tales. 


ScaRBOROUGH, ALMA May. I Help 
Too. Broadman, 1961. unp. $1.00. 


A very helpful little girl tells other little 
girls about 3 to 6 years old how she helps 
mother, daddy and little brothers. She lives 
in a home where they have no dish-washing 
machine. 


Scarry, Ricwarp. Tinker and 
Tanker and Their Space Ship. Double- 
day, 1961. unp. $1.50. 


Tinker the rabbit, and Tanker the hip- 
popotamus ran a repair shop. Then they 
decided to make a space ship and go to 
the moon. The mess they made was pretty 
thorough, but they did get a baloon. The 
pictures are about half in color, and chil- 
dren 3 to 5 will surely want to color the 
others. 


Scarry, RicHarD. Tinker and 
Tanker Out West. Doubleday, 1961. 
unp. $1.50. 


This is another of the whimsical Tinker 
and Tanker stories. This time the rabbit 
and the hippopotamus rescue the fair 
maiden from the badmen, and turn the 
prisoners over to the army. Grand illustra- 
tions and story for children about 3 to 6 
are contained in this book. 


See, IncramM. The Jungle Secret. 
Doubleday, 1961. 141p. $2.50. 


This tale, set on a rubber plantation in 
Brazil, deals with George Robert’s attempts 
to find the persons who are trying to cheat 
his father out of the family investment. 
The writing is not as good as you would 
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wish and there is too much violence through- 
out for it to be recommended for elementary 
readers. 


SHERBOURNE, ZOA. Ballerina on 
Skates. Morrow, 1961. 187p. $2.95. 


Seventeen-year-old Karen had always 
loved to skate, and now that she was out 
of school she was seriously looking for work. 
Her childhood had been marked by tragedy 
and change, and she was alone in her effort 
to make a place for herself. This job was 
with a show, and she realized that she was 
not a typical show girl—she was big, not 
fat but just big. How she met her prob- 
lem and made a success will interest upper 
elementary and junior high girls. 


SuirreFrrs, Gorpon Dona.p. Rebel 
Trumpet. Westminster, 1961. 171p. 
$2.95. 

Unusual story of the Civil War in the 
Southwest depicting not only the actual 
military happenings, but also the terrible 
conflict of men engaged in selling out every 
loyalty for the sake of personal gain. Young 
readers will enjoy the thrilling account of 
how 15-year-old Steven Ames, a yankee 
drummer, kept his promise to Davey Curtis, 
dying rebel trumpeter, to use the beautiful 
silver trumpet which Davey gave him to help 
each other and not against the rebels. 


SHowers, Pau. Find Out by 
Touching. Crowell, 1961. unp. $1.95. 


Excellent presentation of experiences de- 
signed to help Kindergarten through third 
grade children find out about the range of 
information gathered through the sense of 
touch. Worthy of special note are the il- 
lustrations which convey a meaningful story 
to the non-verbal reader. 


SMITH, GARRY AND SMITH, VESTA. 
Creepy Caterpillar. Steck, 1961. 39p. 
$1.75. 


Creepy was a very lonely caterpillar. 
Finally he made himself into a cacoon, and 
when he woke up in the spring he was a 
very lovely butterfly. Pictures and story are 
for Nursery and Kindergarten children, and 
will interest them in caterpillars, cacoons, 
and butterflies. 


SMITH, THERESA KALAB. 
Dally. Steck, 1961. 48p. $1.75. 
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Dilly 


A beginning to read book with a very 
attractive format. Colorful pictures on each 
page; text in large clear type with well 
chosen vocabulary makes this a good book. 
Another brief reading experience for the age 
group that needs varied adventures. 


SNELLING, Lots. Secret of the Red 
Gourd. Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 275p. 
$2.95. 


The search for the red gourd haunted by 
an evil spirit takes Kent, an aspiring young 
newspaper reporter into many risky and 
terrifying circumstances finally leading him 
into an Indian burying ground at midnight. 
This exciting and well written mystery 
weaves such an air of suspense that the 
Junior High reader will not want to put it 
down until he has read the last page. 


Simon, SHIRLEY. Molly and the 
Rooftop Mystery. Lothrop, 1961. 190p. 
$3.00. 


This is a story of sixth and seventh grade 
girls, of their activities and ambitions in 
school. The drama club and the school 
paper are the basis of much of the story, 
complicated by boys who are interested in 
photography and animals. With the element 
of mystery this is a beguiling story of chil- 
dren, showing the complexity of lives many 
adults assume to be simple. 


Srwon, Tony. North Pole. Double- 
day, 1961. 143p. $2.50. 


An exciting adventure story written beauti- 
fully and clearly. It presents a vivid picture 
of the Arctic region—Eskimos, dog teams, 
shrieking wild wind, endless snow plateaus 
and a brave explorer, Mr. Robert Peary. 
He was a good husband and father and 
Mrs. Peary a typical wife. They will be ad- 
mired by the youngsters who read this 
thrilling account of a dream come true. 


STAMBLER, IRwiN. Space Ship. Put- 
nam, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 

Readable well-illustrated book about the 
structure, functioning, and scientific exploits 
of the X-15 rocket plane. Recommended 


for the contemporary science shelf in the 
junior high school. 


STANLEY, WENDELL; VALENS, Evans. 


Viruses and the Nature of Life. Dut- 
ton, 1961. 224p. $4.05. 
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Superb introduction to virology concepts 
adopted from an educational television of 
the subject by outstanding specialists. De- 
signed for young people and interested 
adults with a general knowledge of science. 
Well illustrated by electron-micrographs and 
line drawings. To read this book is to come 
in contact with a Nobel Prize winner (1956) 
and his associates who work on the forefront 
of knowledge. It is amazing how the text 
material develops simple ideas in depth. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Timmy Needs 
a Thinking Cap. Macmillan, 1961. unp. 
$2.50. 


Timmy gets the prize from boxes of 
cereal. No children I know ever have. With 
a realistic ending the story would be sadis- 
tic. As it is, it is whipped cream in the 
sky. The illustrations are wonderful. 


Stevens, CARLA. Catch a Cricket. 
Scott, 1961. 95p. $3.00. 


This is a book to encourage young chil- 
dren (about 3 or 4 to 6 or 7) to catch and 
observe common insects and worms. The 
specific ones included are earthworms, fire- 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers, and caterpillars. 
Children are told what to look for, and how 
to keep them for observation. The illustra- 
tions are photographs; quite wonderful ones. 


STOUTENBERG, ADRIEN. The Blue- 
Eyed Convertible. Westminster, 1961. 
157p. $2.95. 


The Blue-Eyed Convertible is the absorb- 
ing story of two high school graduates and 
their difficulties in earning college tuition. 
Their wholesome approach to their business 
difficulties, faithless glamour girls and family 
problems will interest young people. Good 
writing style and excellent characterization 
make this a thoroughly readable book. 


Stuart, Jesse. Andy Finds a Way. 
McGraw Hill, 1961. 92p. $2.25. 


The hills and hollows of Northeastern 
Kentucky are the background for this pre- 
eminent story teller of the region. Andy 
wants a pet, and the calf that seemingly 
must be sold is the available one. The way 
Andy finds leads through a hard decision to 
tell the truth. This book is for children 7 
to 12. 


Summers, JAMEs. Gift Horse. West- 
minster, 1961. 190p. $2.95. 


Alan Whitlock, fifteen, wants a car, but 
finds himself owner of My Buddy, a gift 
horse, instead. Aunt Ava, the giver, thinks 
cars ruin grade averages. Alan is con- 
fronted with supporting his pet, preparing 
for a horse show, keeping the admiration of 
Becky, and fitting into a real American 
family—his own. 

This hilarious story is full of living and 
“horse-sense” told in teen-age language. 


Sutton, ANN AND Myron. Steller 
of the North. Rand-McNally, 1961. 
231p. $3.50. 


A true biography of George Wilhelm 
Steller, as a boy, student, and man who be- 
came Alaska’s first pioneer naturalists. His 
search took him over thousands of miles of 
Siberian wilderness. His journals are price- 
less today, giving a first hand account of 
Bering’s last voyage, one of the most historic 
of all time, and the realization of his own 
life long dream to reach America from 
Siberia, by way of Alaska. 


Sykes, Jo. Chip on His Shoulders. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 186p. $2.95. 


That a potential criminal can be con- 
verted by patient kindness and understand- 
ing is proven in Hamilton Roark’s case. 
Being the suspicious, hostile, “out-wit the 
cop” type, it takes many hard knocks, 
failures, then a real tragedy to soften his 
animosities. He adjusts and faces life 
with a chastened attitude. Many character 
building lessons here for the teen-age boys. 


TAaYLor, Duncan. Ancient Rome. 
Roy, 1961. 80p. $3.25. 


Written in a lively and readable style and 
provided with attractive line drawings, maps, 
a helpful bibliography, and a list of im- 
portant dates, this should prove to be a 
helpful work for boys and girls of the 
secondary school. 


THomas, LOWELL Jackson. The 
Dalai Lama. Duell, 1961. 15lp. $3.50. 


The delightful biography of the exiled 
spiritual and temporal leader of Tibet is a 
well-timed arrival. Most of the informal 
narrative was gleaned from the God-King 
and his immediate family by Lowell Tho- 
mas, Jr., while a guest in their palace. If 
the work lacks depth it does not want for 
crispness and straightforwardness. 
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Toor, Frances. The Golden Carna- 
tion and Other Stories Told in Italy. 
Lothrop, 1961. 189p. $3.50. 


This is a delightful selection of folk tales 
and mythological legends. Curses and evil 
spells abound but animals accomplish many 
miraculous feats, and love becomes a magical 
potent. The tales are a rare combination of 
fantasy and common sense in which the 
Italians are unsurpassed. 

The book is recommended for junior and 
senior high students who enjoy folklore 
tales. 


Treece, Henry. Viking’s Sunset. 
Criterion, 1961. 182p. $3.50. 


This is the last of a trilogy about Harold 
Sigurdson, following VIKING’S DAWN and 
THE ROAD TO MIKLAGARD. As in the 
other books of the trilogy, the characteris- 
tics and action are authentic. This, the last 
book, must needs tell of the death of the 
hero, and is therefore tragic. The tale deals 
with the voyages of the Vikings to Iceland 
in the Western Hemisphere. The book is for 
ages 11 to 14. 


TRENT, Rospie. Jesus’ First Trip. 
Broadman, 1961. unp. $1.00. 


This well known author gives us here a 
book of pictures with a line or two of text 
which carries the brief story in words the 
very young can understand. The page il- 
lustrations are dignified and — beautiful. 
Recommended wherever brief religious ma- 
terial is needed. 


Tune, S. T. Ah Bow and the Water 
Buffalo. Dial, 1961. 124p. $2.50. 


Rich background study of a Chinese boy 
who helped his family convert their think- 
ing to a more progressing way of living. 
It all came about through his love for an 
animal he cared for—a water-buffalo. De- 
termined to buy the animal when he heard 
that it was to be killed, the boy made every 
effort to raise the money. It took much 
planning and much work, but he won out in 
the end. 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Mystery 
Clouds the Canyon. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1961. 183p. $2.95. 


An exciting story which will delight and 
hold the teen-age reader in suspense from 
the first page to the unexpected ending. 
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Cindy proves that she is more “grown-up” 
than her brother, Tim, gives her credit when 
she helps to unravel the keys to a baffling 
deception at Spirit Lodge, a run-down 
mountain resort. Excellent for use with 
young people to show the value of accepting 
responsibility, just being one’s self, and the 
importance of understanding others in order 
to know their real characters. 


UNDERHILL, RutH Murray. Ante- 
lope Singer. Coward McCann, 1961. 
280p. $3.50. 


Young Tad Hunt wanted so much to have 
a friend. He finally found one in Nummer, 
a crippled Paiute Indian boy. Tad’s family 
was forced to spend the winter with the 
Paiute Indians, when the wagon train left 
them and his father became ill. 

The story showed how people of two 
different cultures became friends and learned 
to understand each other’s way of life. 


WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. 
Shadow on Devil’s Peak. Westminster, 
1961. 207p. $2.95. 


The story of Trudi Bancroft, 21, a maga- 
zine reporter, whose week ends are spent 
at a New England ski resort; a romance 
and mystery involving the U. S. Army are 
the overt happenings while Trudi battles 
with a sense of inferiority and fear of com- 
petitive skiing. All girls will enjoy this 
suspenseful tale. 


Warner, Sunny B. Tobias and His 
Big Red Satchel. Knopf, 1961. unp. 
$3.00. 


Any boy with a pocket full of useful 
articles his mother does not appreciate will 
be delighted with Tobias. Tobias has some 
wonderful explanations why he needs every- 
thing in his big red satchel. The illustrations 
help. The book is for children about 3 or 
4 to 6 or 7. 


Weiss, Henry. Horse In No Hurry. 
Putnam, 1961. 7lp. $2.68. 


When Jessica gets ambitious about her 
dog Morton and challenges Paul, aided and 
abetted by John-Thomas to race his horse 
Herman to town and back, some very 
peculiar things happen. Herman takes naps 
in strange places and snores. Morton chases 
cats, and so it goes. Delightfully outlandish 
for children 8 to 12. 
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Werstein, Irvinc. The Battle of 
Midway. Crowell, 1961. 145p. $2.75. 


A straightforward report giving the 
Japanese and American viewpoint of the 
tense days of the battle which was the 
turning point in the Pacific during World 
War II. Depicts the costliness of grave 
errors made in war and heights of courage 
men can achieve. Boys will like to read 
about the frightening thrill and futility of 
one battle and all war. Illustrated with 
maps. 


Weston, GEorcE AND MILpRED. Key 
to Boston. Lippincott, 1961. 128p. 
$2.95. 


The story of historic Boston from pioneer 
days to the present is exciting and illumi- 
nating. Readers will have an immediate 
desire to follow The Freedom Trail through 
this city where so many symbols of liberty 
now stand. Written for ages 9-12, but ap- 
pealing to any age. One of the Keys to the 
Cities Series. 


WisBer.ey, LEonarD. Sea Captain 
from Salem. Farrar, Strauss, 1961. 
186p. $2.95. 


This book follows John Treegate’s Musket 
and Peter Treegate’s War in the “Treegate 
Series” about the American Revolution. 


Witkiz, KATHARINE ELLioT. The 
Man Who Wouldn’t Give Up. Messner, 
192p. $2.95. 


Contains a portion of the story of Henry 
Clay who rose from a copiest to become one 
of the most influential political giants of 
his day. Lacking in appeal in places but 
would be of interest to young adults who 
enjoy biographies. 


Wise, Wituiam. The House with 
the Red Roof. Putnam, 1961. 47p. 
$2.19. See and Read Storybook series. 


Jimmy’s house had a red roof, and lots of 
other things that Jimmy liked. Then the 
family had to move far away to another 
town. Jimmy was sure he would never like 
his new home. What made him change 
his mind is a surprise. A picture story book 
for reading in the latter part of the Ist 
grade or in the second grade. 


WitHerrIpceE, EvizaBpetH P. Jim 





Penney’s Golden Nuggett. Abingdon, 
1961. 158p. $3.00. 


Even a ten-year-old boy can get the 
fever for hunting for gold, and Jim Penny 
was determined to get out West somehow. 
The family was not going, however, and Jim 
had no encouragement in his plan. Even 
the unexpected gift of a real nugget did 
not keep him from working to get money 
for the trip. Middle elementary readers 
who like pioneer life will enjoy sharing the 
winter with Jim, and may be surprised at 
the turn the story takes. 


Wo rr, Janet. Let’s Imagine Being 
Places. Dutton, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Aiming to give the very young child 
room for growth in imagination, this picture 
book presents a unique arrangement both in 
illustration and reading experience. Chil- 
dren having reading difficulty in associating 
words with thought, will be happy to find 
such a delightful outlet in reading. The 
book is highly recommended. 


Worcester, DonaALD EMMET. War 
Pony. Walck, 1961. 125p. $3.00. 


Gavilan was a buckskin pony, born on a 
ranch in New Mexico. The story of how his 
young master trained him as a cowboy’s 
pony, how he was commandeered by the 
army, captured by the Indians and passed 
from tribe to tribe, makes a thrilling 
biography. Oh yes, he finally found his way 
home. Just right for intermediate grade 
children who love horses. 


WynpHamM, Lee. Beth Hilton: 
Model. Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


A lively story for young girls who are 
considering a career in the modeling field. 
Portrays the struggles and competition a 
girl must endure to be a full-fledged model. 
Only hard work and dedication to the job 
pay off for Beth Hilton, model and _ pho- 
tographer sweetheart, Amos Burr. 


Wynpuam, Lee. Bonnie, Double- 
day, 1961. 142p. $2.50. 


Upper elementary girls will enjoy facing 
the problems with Bonnie, as she finds her- 
self going to a new school in a new town, 
feeling timid and very insecure. How 
she overcomes her shyness and makes a 
place for herself is well shown in circum- 
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stances familiar to this age group. The book 
is recommended. 


Younc, Bop anp Jan. One Small 
Voice. Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


After seventeen-year-old Gina discovers 
that music by itself will not take the place 
of friends and fun, she becomes thoroughly 
involved in an approaching city election. 
Not only does she help awaken her com- 
munity to the importance of voting, but 


also she discovers romance. The book is 
recommended. 
ZemacH, Harve. A Hat with a 


Rose. Dutton, 1961. unp. $1.95. 


Mother picked out the hat, which is no 
proof that the little girl likes it. But what 
can she do. Especially when the hat is 
cleaned, mended and finally replaced after 
all plausible accidents. Little girls whose 
mothers pick out all their clothes will ap- 
preciate the stories, and mothers who read 
it to children 4 to 8 may learn something. 


Education and Psychology 


BaMMAN, HENRY AND OTHERS. 
Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
School. Longmans, 1961. 266p. $4.25. 


The stated purpose, to provide junior and 
senior high teachers with a_ professional 
book on teaching reading, is accomplished. 
It would be valuable in aiding secondary 
teachers and teacher trainees to acquire the 
understandings necessary for teaching basic 
work attack skills and methods of compre- 
hending different types of subject matter. 


Benson, Cuartes Scott. The 
Economics -of Public Education. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1961. 580p. $7.00. 


This is an excellent book that should be 
read by all students of school finance and 
by all prospective superintendents of schools. 
This book represents a fresh approach, in 
placing the general subject of educational 
finance in the discipline of economics. This 
approach is sound and brings into con- 
sideration some material not previously pre- 
sented in educational finance textbooks. Ex- 
cept for the new frame of reference, the 
book consists of a restatement of the writ- 
ings in the field of school finance in this 
century with emphasis given to developments 
in the past decade. 
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BraDEN, WALDO. Speech Methods 
and Resources. Harper, 1961. 568p. 
$6.50. 


This comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of speech education is unique in that 
each chapter is written by a specialist in 
that particular area. All the contributors 
are members of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity faculty who combine practical ex- 
perience with theoretical insight to provide 
a practical, useful text. 


CosTELLO, LAWRENCE AND GoRDON. 
Teach with Television. Hastings House, 
1961. 192p. $5.50. 

A highly useful volume designed to ans- 
wer the questions how, when, and where to 
use instructional television. Schools plan- 
ning to offer course instruction by television 
will find it worth recommending to their 
teachers and technicians who are involved 
in the program. 


Crow, Lester; Ritcuie, Harry.; 
Crow, Atice. Education in the 
Secondary School. American Book Co., 
1961. 414p. $5.90. 

This book gives brief attention to major 
aspects of American secondary education. 
Complete with end-of-chapter questions and 
references, this text is suitable for in- 
troductory courses in secondary education. 


Darrow, HELEN; ALLEN, VAN. /n- 
dependent Activities for Creative 
Learning, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1961. 110p. $1.25. Prac- 
tical Suggestions for teaching No. 21. 


DeHaan, Rosert FRANK; Havic- 
HurRST, R. J. Educating Gifted Chil- 
dren. University of Chicago Press, 


1961. 362p. $5.00. 


This is a welcome revision of the 1957 
volume. The text has been outstandially re- 
written, with a new chapter added. It is 
one of the best, if not the best, of the 
titles currently published on the topic for 
educating gifted children. 


Dewey, Joun. Democracy and Edu- 


cation. Macmillan, 1961. 378p. $2.45. 


A reprint of probably Dewey’s best known 
book, which has been regarded as an edu- 











cational classic since its original publica- 
tion in 1916. A paper back edition. 


HANsForD, Bryon WISEMAN. Guide- 
book for School Principals. Ronald, 
1961. 296p. $5.00. 


This volume might even better have been 
entitled Handbook for School Principals. 
It is a decidedly practical guide which in- 
cludes topics ranging from relations with the 
superintendent and board to the daily prob- 
lems of maintenance. The bibliographies at 
the end of each section should prove to be 
most helpful. 


KanpvEL, Issac Leon. William 
Chandler Bagley. Columbia U. Press, 
1961. 13lp. $3.50. 


A sympathetic and penetrating study of 
a major figure in American education. The 
author was for many years Bagley’s col- 
league at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and writes with clarity, understand- 
ing, and scholarship. This book should be 
widely read at the present time, since 
Bagley’s educational thought is admirable 
suited to present needs. 


KepHart, NeweLtt C. The Slow 
Learner in the Classroom. Prentice- 
Hall, 1961. 292p. $4.95. 


The title of this book is a misnomer. It 
should have been entitled Readiness Activi- 
ties for Pre-school Children. Emphasized are 
training activities for developing the per- 
ceptual, including sensory motor, processes. 


KITZHAVER, ALBERT RAYMOND, AND 
OTHERS. Education for College. Ron- 
ald, 1961. 195p. $3.50. 

Based on the Portland (Oregon) High 
School Curriculum Study, this book reflects 
the judgments of the nearly fifty professors 
of liberal arts and science who serve as 
consultants in the Study. Seven of the 
eleven chapters deal with the consultants’ 
recommendations as to scope and sequence 
within the major fields. 


Martin, CHar_es. Letters from a 
Headmaster’s Study. Oxford, 1961. 
126p. $3.00. 

A collection of letters written by the 


Canon of Washington Cathedral—to the 
parents of adolescents at his school touch- 





ing upon the common worries—parties, driv- 
ing, drink, sex, and like elements. Aimed, 
perhaps, not so much at solutions as at 
creating a climate in which adjustments may 
be made. They should give some parents 
some comfort. 


Paton, Aan. Tales From a 
Troubled Land. Scribners, 1961. 128p. 
$3.50. 


The ten brief stories in this book probe 
the mysteries of the human spirit as it 
responds to internal conflicts and external 
pressures. They are written with remarkable 
understanding by an author whose humane 
views are widely and justly admired. South 
African people and problems here become 
intensely meaningful. 


Puenrx, Puitip Henry. Philoso- 
phies of Education. Wiley, 1961. 137p. 
$1.90. 


A highly useful volume, issued in paper- 
back, covering statements of contemporary 
educational philosophy from thirteen per- 
sons each of whom is prominent in the edu- 
cation world. This volume is the result of a 
series of educational television programs 
produced by KTCA-TV_ (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul). 


Witson, Ropert E. How to Guide 
Your Child’s Education. Harper, 1961. 
129p. $3.50. 


Theories, practices and daily operations 
of the schools are treated through a question 
and answer guidebook aimed at educational 
problems foremost in the public mind today. 
Major viewpoints on issues also serve as 
guidelines to parents in this concised vol- 
ume. 


Health and Physical Education 


Durant, Joun. Highlights of the 
Olympics. Hastings House, 1961. 160p. 
$3.95. 


This book presents in a very interesting 
style a historic review of the Olympics 
from ancient to present times including 
the 1960 Olympics. It is authentic in 
every way and very well written. Olympic 
records from early times to the present 
make a valuable addition to the sports 
library. 
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EvanorFr, VLap. Complete Guide to 
Fishing. Crowell, 1961. 208p. $3.75. 


This book gives a very good coverage of 
techniques and knowledge of fishing. It is 
well done and presents information simply 
and interestingly. Many illustrations are 
timely used and the book should be valuable 
to the outdoor sportsman. 


Fieminc, Mary; BENSON, MARION. 
Home Nursing Handbook. Heath, 
1961. 264p. $3.96. 


This book is designed for junior or sen- 
ior high school students. It is well written, 
format is attractive, interesting drawings and 
pictures, with many suggestions for learn- 
ing experiences. It is scientifically accurate 
and is adequate. It is one of the best such 
texts that this reviewer has seen. 


HAtsEy, ELizABETH. Women in 
Physical Education. Putnam, 1961. 
249p. $4.50. 


This book is written as a challenge to 
women in physical education. On the back- 
ground of the lives of a dozen women pio- 
neers in physical education the reader or 
future leader is oriented to the womans 
view point in the field. This book integrates 
in a most unusual way the various life roles 
of the women in physical education. 


Hoen.ine, A. A. Great Epidemic. 
Little, Brown, 1961. 217p. $3.95. 


A dramatically written story of the epi- 
demic of Influenza—the plague of 1918. 
The book was written for youth and people 
of all ages. 


Lupovici, L. J. Great Moments in 
Medicine. Roy, 1961. 122p. $2.50. 


The writer presents in an interesting and 
compact way contributions to medicine made 
by some of the pioneers. This is one of a 
series of books called Great Moments. 


Rrext, CaRMELLA Luise. Family 
Vursing and Child Care. Bennett, 
1961. 384p. $4.80. 


This book is written for students in 
secondary schools—apparently a textbook on 
Home Nursing. It is interesting and well 
illustrated. Some parts seem to be too 
technical for the age group—more for the 
student in a school of nursing. One picture 
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showing use of an applicator might be 
questioned, especially when the book is in- 
tended for young students. There are many 
fine things in the book, too. 


List 
BoTeL, MorTON; AND OTHERS. 


Books in the Schools. American Book 
Publishers, 1961. 65p. $1.00. 


LANGENSCHELDT’s PocKeT GERMAN 
Dictionary. Barnes & Noble, 1961. 
$3.75. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation—Sixtieth Yearbook Part I: Develop- 
ment in and through Reading. $5.00. Part 2: 


Social Forces Influencing American Educa- 
tion. $4.50. 1961. 


Literature 


AupuBon, JoHN James. Audubon 
and His Journals, Vol. I & Il. Dover, 
1961. 532 and 534 pp. $2.00 each. 


A marvelously vivid introduction to Audu- 
bon is provided in these paperback reprints 
of the original 1897 edition. 


BuRLINGAME, Rocer. Don’t Let 
Them Scare You. Lippincott, 1961. 
352p. $5.95. 


A biography of the imminent newsman 
and newscaster, Elmer Davis. The writing 
is friendly but balanced and always in- 
teresting. A useful study of recent history. 


COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR. 
Shakespearan Criticism. 2 vols. Dut- 
ton, 1961. 226 and 280pp. $1.95 each. 


These volumes constitute the second 
slightly shortened edition of the Everyman 
Collection published 30 years ago. They 
are basic references for either Shakespeare 
or Coleridge scholars. 


CunnincHaM, W. Scuottr. Wake 
Island Command. Little, Brown, 1961. 
300p. $4.95. 

The story of the surrender of Wake Is- 
land in December, 1941, as told by the 
officer in command. The account, written 
in the first person with the assistance of 
Lydel Sims, is moving and interesting. 
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Esy, Cecit D., Jr. Porte Crayon. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1961. 258p. $5.00. 


This is a good biography, and also one 
that is long overdue. Few Southern, or 
American, writers and illustrators were 
better known during their lifetime than was 
David Hunter Strother, yet for half a cen- 
tury he has remained neglected and almost 
forgotten. The present work is welcome by 
students of American history and American 
literature. 


HorrMan, DANIEL. Form and Fable 
in American Fiction. Oxford Univer- 


sity, 1961. 368p. $7.00. 


Although somewhat abstruse, and oc- 
casionally obtuse, this study is stimulating. 
It concentrates on Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Mark Twain, but it touches on many as- 
pects of our culture and traditions as they 
are reflected or rejected in the work of 
these three. The central concern is with 
the place of folk motifs in our literature. 


Litz, A. WaLTon. The Art of James 
Joyce. Oxford University, 1961. 152p. 
$5.00. 


This clearly written account of “method 
and design in Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake” 
is all the more helpful and gratifying be- 
cause it is unpretentious. Though based 
on a detailed study of manuscript revisions, 
it is also judicious in the use of the ma- 
terial; the reader is enlightened rather than 
burdened. 


Norsu, THUBTEN JicmeE. Tibet Is 
My Country. Dutton, 1961. 264p. 
$5.00. 


Translated from the German, this is an 
autobiography of the eldest brother of the 
present Dalai Lama as told to Heinrich 
Harrer. It is absorbing as an account of 
places, people, and customs. The book is 
illustrated with beautifully colored photo- 
graphs. 


REYNOLDs, EARLE Lanpry. The For- 
bidden Voyage. McKay, 1961. 281p. 
$4.95. 

This is the story of the forbidden voyage 
of the ketch, Phoenix, in the summer of 
1958. It was a voyage with a mission—to 

protest the continuation of atomic bomb 





testings. The account is one with both 
moral and political significance. 


STRONGE, ROBERT. Eoneguski, or the 
Cherokee Chief. McNally of Charlotte, 
1961. 196p. $4.95. 


This facsimile republication of a North 
Carolina novel of 1839 has great historical 
interest, and perhaps somewhat more. The 
romantic tale gives an account of many 
Cherokee customs, legends, and traditions. 
The story ends in the tragic “Trail of Tears.” 
An informative foreword is provided by 
Professor Richard Walser. 


TILLOTSON, KATHLEEN Mary. 
Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. Ox- 
ford University. 1961. 328p. $2.25. 
Oxford Paper backs, No. 15. 

Half of this book surveys novel-writing in 


England from 1840 to 1850; the other 
half studies four novels; Dombey and Son, 


. Mary Barton, Vanity Fair, and Jane Eyre. 


Since first publication in 1954, the volume 
has been widely read and as widely admired. 


Train, ArtHuR. Mr. Tutt at His 
Best. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. 
357p. $4.50. 


This is a collection of sixteen selected 
stories about Mr. Tutt, the lovable elderly 
lawyer who had the knack of confounding 
those who were using the law to oppress 
the innocent. The stories were originally 
published from about 1920 to 1941, most 
of them in the Saturday Evening Post, de- 
lighting the readers of those years, as they 
will the readers of 1961. 


TURNER, ARLIN. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Barnes & Noble, 1961. 149p. 
$1.00. 


There is nothing new in this “intro- 
duction” to Hawthorne, but the student or 
the general reader will find it both an in- 
teresting and helpful guide. The author 
writes of his subject out of an intimate 
acquaintance with it. 


Watser, RicHarD. Thomas Wolf. 
Barnes & Noble, 1961. 152p. $1.00. 
This lucid, unpretentious paperback de- 
scribed in the subtitle as “an introduction 
and interpretation,” deserves to be valued 
for doing well what it was planned to do. 
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It is not for the specialist (though he may 
find it useful). It presents Wolfe and his 
major work in such a way as to assure a 
considerable degree of understanding and 
appreciation by the ordinary student. 


Wepcwoop, C. V. Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English Literature. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 186p. $1.25. 


In a paperbacked reprint, a standard text 
that boldly simplifies a complex subject is 
now readily available. The brevity of the 
survey is admirable if the treatment is 
taken to be a guide and not a final state- 
ment. 


Wricut, Austin, Ed. Victorian Lit- 
erature. Oxford University Press, 
1961. 371p. $2.25. 

The selection of the essays reprinted here 
is judicious. In general, the scholars rep- 
resented are appreciative of the earlier 
writers. The discussions deal with many of 
the major figures in the Victorian world of 
literature, and they are shown to have 
something to say to us still. 


Children’s Music 


Berc, RicHarp C., AND OTHERS. 
Music for Young Americans Books 6 
and 7. American Book Company. 1961. 
216 and 232pp. 2 vols. 


Music 


GaRRETSON, Ropert L. Conducting 
Choral Music. Allyn & Bacon, 1961. 
246p. $4.50. 


Rather than a conducting text, this is a 
handbook for choral directors, treating con- 
ducting as such rather cursorily. In touch- 
ing all phases of the choral program, it adds 
little to existing materials other than col- 
lecting into one source some information of 
practical value. The lists of composers and 
compositions in the appendices are neither 
inclusive nor selective. 


Philosophy and Religion 


HALLMAN, RapH J. Psychology of 
Literature. Philosophical Library, 
1961. 262p. $4.75. 
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The thesis in this mass of speculation is 
that literary tragedy is, in its various as- 
pects, an exploration of human “alienation,” 
by which is meant something like “loss of 
identity.” To unravel the intricately inter- 
twined sense and non-sense is a major task 
for the reader. At some points it is~a 
rewarding enterprise. 


KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AaByo, Diary. 


Philosophical Library, 1960. 253p. 
$4.75. 
This book contains selections from the 


journals of the introspective philosopher now 
identified as a founder of modern religious 
existentialism. The translation from Danish 
is made in clear English, and notes by Peter 
P. Rhode are helpful. The entries throw 
light on the author’s more formal writings. 


New English Bible. Oxford, 1961. 
$4.95. 


The first part of a completely new trans- 
lation of the Bible, “inspired by the urgent 
and common need felt among the churches 
for a Bible . . . enlivened by a clear and 
contemporary vocabulary,” a joint enter- 
prise of the Protestant churches of the 
British Isles, under the direction of C. H. 
Dodd. The product of thirteen years of 
scholarship, the work is marked by clarity, 
freshness, and beauty of expression, con- 
summate care for accuracy, and attractive- 
ness of format. 


Reference 
PARTRIDGE, Eric. Smaller Slang 
Dictionary. Philosophical Library, 


1961. 204p. $6.00. 


This is a drastic abridgement of Part- 
ridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English which excludes terms 
judged to be obsolete by 1900, terms con- 
fined to “underworld” society, and terms 
of questionable propriety. It is mainly con- 
cerned with non-American slang. It’s use- 
fulness is undeviable, and is also un- 
deviably quite limited. 


Science and Mathematics 


Bonpi, HERMANN, AND OTHERS. Ri- 
val Theories of Cosmology. Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 64p. $2.25. 
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Three separate papers and a general dis- 
cussion of modern theories of the structure 
of the universe by scholars from the uni- 
versities of London and Cambridge. The 
volume includes a number of excellent il- 
lustrations. 


FRANTz, HaRPER; Mato, Ltoyp E. 
Essentials of Chemistry in the Labora- 
tory. Freeman, 1961. 308p. $3.30. 


This is a new laboratory manual for 
college chemistry by the authors of earlier 
successful manuals. Forty-three experiments, 
with some qualitative analysis and some 
organic chemistry, and included, along 
with eight study assignments. The experi- 
ments have been designed so they can be 
used in a two-or three-hour period. 


Gamow, GeorcE. The Atom and Its 
Nucleus. Prentice-Hall, 1961. 153p. 
$1.95. 


Recommended introductory commentary 
on the subject for those who have some 
background in scientific concepts and vo- 
cabulary is the content of this book. It is 
well written and carefully illustrated. 


IncLis, STUART JoHN. Planets, Stars 
and Galaxies. Wiley, 1961. 474p. 
$6.75. 


An unusually well written introductory 
text for descriptive astronomy. References 
to current literature, questions for reflection, 
star charts, significant charts and diagrams, 
and a point of view which encourages the 
thinking student combine to make this 
book desirable as well for the secondary 
school science library. 


MarTIN, Leaton E. Conquest of 
Disease. Coward McCann, 1961. 121p. 
$2.95. 


This small book written by an excellent 
authority is beautifully illustrated and pre- 
sents some of the outstanding things that 
have happened in the history of medicine. 
He shows that disease is a threat to every- 
one, and much is being done to conquer it. 
We only hope that his “town of tomorrow 
—2010 A.D.” will become a reality. 


Opotowsky, Stan. TV The Big 
Picture. Dutton, 1961. 318p. $4.50. 


An objective, hard-hitting account of a 


burgeoning American industry. In a com- 
prehensive manner, the writer deals with a 
broad range of TV subjects. The writing is 
enjoyable, entertaining and insightful. 


STEHLI, Georc. The Microscope and 
How to Use It. Sterling, 1961. 157p. 
$3.95. 


An unusually helpful self-teaching guide 
for the serious amateur microscopist. This 
book will provide many leads for the biology 
science project. A good balance between 
technique, illustration, and explanation has 
been maintained. 


TrEGASKIS, RicHarD. X-15 Diary. 
Dutton, 1961. 317p. $4.95. 


X-15, hypersonic manned rocket ship es- 
tablishes the new speed record of 2,196 
m. p. h. and the new altitude record of 136,- 
500 feet. The engrossing stories that lie 
behind these flights are well presented. With 
its good illustrations and its thorough and 
up-to-date text, X-15 Diary is a valuable 
chronicle of U. S. achievements in space 
aviation. 


TYNDALL, JouN. Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. Crowell, 1961. 213p. $2.75. 

This is a reprint of Tyndall’s 1868 work 
on Faraday. It is helpful to students of 
the history of science in that it presents a 
contemporary account of Faraday’s work. 


Social Science 


Bixpy, WiLuiaM. The Race to the 
Southpole. Longmans, 1961. 215p. 
$3.25. 

This book is a worthy contribution to the 
literature on great explorations. The book 
is for all who feel a zest for adventurous 
travel. 


Boak, ARTHUR, AND OTHERS. History 
of Our World. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1961. 794p. $5.80. 


CowELL, Frank RicHarD. Every- 
day Life in Ancient Rome. Putnam, 
1961. 207p. $3.50. 

This is an interesting and informative 
account of life in ancient Rome. The text 
is enlivened by numerous quotations from 
Roman authors and by many illustrations. 
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Re- 


Rosert LiIpscoMB. 
luctant General. Dutton, 1961. 289p. 
$5.00. 


DUNCAN, 


This account of the life and times of 
Albert Pike details the Battle of Pea Ridge 
which larvely determined the situation dur- 
ing the War Between the States in Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and the Indian Territories. 
For his early life, personal relationships, and 
his work in and for the Free Masons, things 
hinted seem more interesting than what is 
included. This account seems well docu- 
mented. 


GRINNELL, GEorGE Birp. Pawnee, 
Blackfoot, and Cheyenne. Scribners, 
1961. 301p. $4.95. 


Introduced to the Plain Indians in 1870, 
the Editor of Forest and Stream, founder 
of the Audubon Society, and leader in the 
National Park Movement, has used his per- 
sonal experiences with three tribes in writing 
down stories, pieces on tribal history, and 
folklore. His lifelong affinity with Indian 
lore is evident in this delightful collection. 


Kats, Marvin L. Dragon in the 
Kremlin. Dutton, 1961. 258p. $4.50. 


What are the ties that bind Russia and 
China? Marvin Kalb, a correspondent in 
Moscow, analyzes the powerful partner- 
ship in view of what the great alliance 
means in international diplomacy. The 
idealogical differences are brilliantly pre- 
sented, adding immeasurably to the value 
of the work. Chou En-lai and China’s 
“Liberalism” focuses new light on Eastern 
leadership, explaining the widely recognized 
and increasing influence of Red China in 
the Communist World since Stalin’s death. 
According to this work the Chinese menace 
makes Russia appear tame. The able analysis 
covers an alarming subject of which so 
little is known. 


McNirtt, Vircit V. Chain of Error. 
Heritage Printers, 1960. 134p. $4.50. 


A practical lesson to historians on how 
manuscripts can be used, abused, and neg- 
lected. The book shows, as in the case of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the chain of errors which results from 
the falsification of a patriotic action. This 
work vindicates the integrity of the con- 
troversial North Carolina document. 
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MILLER, Wricut Watts. Russians 
As People. Dutton, 1961. 205p. $3.95. 


This is an insightful analysis of con- 
temporary Russian society. The writer deals 
with the Russians as_ individuals—their 
manners, tastes, and attitudes toward gov- 
ernment. It is a very timely book. 


SavacGE, KATHARINE. The Story of 
Africa South of the Sahara. Walck. 
1961. 184p. $4.00. 


This is an excellent resource book on the 
section of Africa which lies south of the 
Sahara. The clarity of expression facili- 
tates understanding of the historical accounts 
which are so well written and authenticated. 
Readers will gain insight into the Africa of 
today from this presentation of information 
about the vast land and its people. 


St. Joun, Ropert. Builder of 
Israel. Doubleday, 1961. 185p. $2.95. 


The Hadassah award presented to Ben- 
Gurion in 1958 said in part: “Man of ac- 
tion and man of thought, his life has been 
dedicated to the survival of the Jews as a 
people, and the establishment of Israel as 
a state...” The story of how he earned 
this tribute through persistent effort and 
devotion is told with skill and depth of 
understanding in this biography for young 
people. This book is excellent in every 
respect. 


Urecuin, SERGE VALSEvICH. Every- 
man’s Concise Encyclopedia of Russia. 
Dutton, 1961. 623p. $7.95. 


This is a highly valuable reference. It 
should be in every high school and college 
library. 


WIBBERLEY, LEONARD. Zebulon Pike. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 179p. $2.95. 


Explorer, negotiator of treaties with the 
Indians, discoverer of Pike’s Peak, general 
in the War of 1812, Pike is often ignored 
by the teacher who is unfamiliar with his 
brave and many-sided services to our na- 
tion. Drawn from Pike’s own journal, this 
story is presented without cooncaps or 
mythical exaggerations. 














Text 


ALLEN, JACK; STEGMEIR, CLARENCE. 
Civics—Fifty State Edition. American 
Book Company, 1961. 552p. $5.12. 


Curist, Henry Irvinc. Heath Hand- 
books of English 7-11 and Complete 
Course. Heath, 1961. $2.84 each. 


Fraser, DorotHy AND’ WEST, 
Epitu. ABC Social Studies in Secon- 
dary Schools. Ronald, 1961. 476p. 
$6.50. 


A textbook in “methods” by two authors 
with rich and extensive experience in the 
social studies. The volume is elaborate and 
comprehensive in scope. The writing is 
personal, direct, and concrete. In addition, 
the book represents a worthwhile contribu- 
tions to the literature of education. 


Jacopson, Wittarp J.; Lausy, 
Ceciiia J. ABC Science Series—Books 


1-6. American Book Company. 1961. 


Matuews, Paut WENTWworTH. You 
Can Teach Music. Dutton, 1960. 196p. 
$3.75. 


A popular college text in its field, “You 
Can Teach Music” has gone through a 
revision which enhances the value of the 
book for present day use. The body of the 
text remains intact for the most part without 
substantial change. The revision consists 
largely of up-dating materials, records, films, 
illustrations, and other teaching aids together 
with the addition of a fine chapter on the 
uses of piano as a functional tool in the 
classroom written by Mary Jarman Nelson 
which appears as an appendix. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN AND NINA. 
Heath Science Series. Heath, 1961. 
Book 1—$2.44, Book 2—$2.68, Book 
3—$2.92, Book 4—$3.08, Book 5— 
$3.16, Book 6—$3.32, Book 7—$3.44, 
Book 8, $3.72. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Calendar 1961-62 


FALL QUARTER, 1961 


September 20, 21, 22, 23, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday Freshman Orientation 


September 25, Monday Registration 
September 26, Tuesday First day of classes 


October 2, Monday Last day to register for fall quarter 


November 3, Friday Mid-quarter 


November 23, 24, 25, Thursday, 


Friday, Saturday Thanksgiving holidays 


December 16, Saturday End of fall quarter 


WINTER QUARTER, 1962 
January 2, Tuesday Registration 


January 3, Wednesday First day of classes 


January 6, Saturday Last day to register for winter quarter 


February 9, Friday Mid-quarter 


February 18, Sunday Founders Day 


March 15, Thursday End of winter quarter 


SPRING QUARTER, 1962 
March 19, Monday 


March 20, Tuesday 
March 24, Saturday 
April 27, Friday 
June 1, Friday 


Registration 

First day of classes 

Last day to register for spring quarter 
Mid-quarter 


Commencement 








NEW MACMILLAN TEXTS BUILD A SOUND 
FOUNDATION FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 


by Glenn Myers Blair, Stewart Jones, and Ray Simpson; all, School of Education, 
University of Illinois 


This text acquaints teachers and prospective teachers with the facts, principles, 
and methods that provide a sound psychological foundation for effective teaching. 
The new edition reflects up-to-date research on teaching machines, feedback, 
“brainstorming,” creative thinking, and discovery and learning. Useful pictures 
of classroom learning activities, lists of new instructional films, and end-of- 
chapter exercises give concrete teaching suggestions. A teacher's manual pro- 
vides excellent. testing devices for the instructor. 


February, 1962 


ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


by William B. Castetter, University of Pennsylvania 


This text treats school administration as an integral part of the school and com- 
munity and views the personnel function as a significant part of the administra- 
tive process. It emphasizes human relations and the effect of social change on 
personnel administration, paying particular attention to education and_ social 
change, personnel policies, and personnel appraisal and development. Designed 
for the practicing and prospective administrator, the text is organized around 
the duties of administrators, classroom teachers, and non-instructional personnel. 

February, 1962 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


by M. Orville Nordberg, James M. Bradfield, and William C. Odell; all, Saera- 
mento State College 


This text offers a vital new approach to secondary school teaching. It bases 
discussion on the premise that secondary schools must provide greater scope 
and depth in the scholastic content of the curriculum to equip students with 
the education necessary to meet the demands of life in contemporary society. 
The text stresses the need for a stronger emphasis on learning in a section deal- 
ing with methods for teaching five major subject fields. A manual for instructors 
includes student projects, study aids, sample essays, and objective test items. 


February, 1962 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by the late Margaret G. McKim, the late Carl W. Hansen, and William L. Carter; 
all, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 
1959, 612 pages, $6.50 


This successful text is built around a three-fold philosophy of skills, concepts, 

and creativity. Outstanding features include discussion of personal assets a 

teacher should bring to the classroom, what is expected of schools in an 

American democracy, use of day-to-day opportunities to study pupils, how to 

plan a unit of work, methods to meet the needs of the talented pupil, and 

achievement of growth through continuous evaluation. 
“Very useful book for . . . beginning students in elementary education. 
Sound point of view and a minimum of jargon.”—J. F. Menning and 
C. Wilkinson—PEABOpY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 











